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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


He didn’t write of gods and kings 

And all such highfalutin’ things; 

But folks.and boys and bumblebees. 
And when he talked of Summer, say, 
The priffting smelled of clover hay. 
And you could see the lazy breeze 
Go nosin’ through the locust trees 
Around the house where you were born. 
And hear the old tin dinner horn. 





He didn’t read up Persian tales, 

Of these bulbuls and nightingales; 
But went and sat out on the rails 
And listened to the thrush and wren 
Cheep in the meadow brambles, when 
The song of birds was in his pen; 
The whippoorwill and bobolink 

Gave music lessons to his ink. 


He turned words into wishing rings 

That made forgotten memories start 
Tears trickling in your lonely heart; 
And painted signposts all the way 

Along the pike to Yesterday. 


God must be feeling mighty good 

To have him ’round (I know I would) 
A-telling tales of lazy scamps 

And runaways and dogs and tramps. 


It don’t seem queer to picture him 
All fussed with golden robes and wings 
Up there upon an armchair cloud 
Inventing stories for a crowd 

Of breathless little cherubim— 

Of fairy, goblin, witch and elf. 


When he rode by the other day, 

There wasn’t anything to say 

But “Good-bye, Jim, take keer yourself.” 
—By permission of Herbert Kaufman 
and the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


JUST A WORD 


From Mr. Herbert J. Carr, of S. 
Pearson, Limited, the British firm 
whose operations in Mexico have been 
the subject of much discussion, we have 
a letter from which we quote, as fol- 
lows: 











Our attention has been called to certain 
statements published in your issue of July 
24, under the signature of David Starr 
Jordan: 


Exploiters, 


2 American, British, German—says 
rr. 


Jordan—monopolized the mines and oil 
fields—some concessions honorably obtained, a 
large percentage held by rank robbery—the oil 
concessions of rd Cowdray standing perhaps 
first in this regard. 

For this charge against Lord Cowdray, 
to which you have given publicity, there 
is not a shadow of foundation. The con- 
eessions held by the Cowdray interests 
were obtained by open and honorable 


means and have been honorably held, as 
any investigation of the matter would have 
convinced your correspondent and your- 
self. Nor would such investigation have 
been difficult, for the text of the conces- 
sions has been duly published in the Diario 
Oficial of Mexico and is accessible to any- 
one desirous of learning the truth. 

The statement above quoted can be at- 
tributed to one who is well intentioned 
but misinformed. That the Cowdray inter- 
ests were given certain concessions in 
Mexico, is true: that they have large hold- 
ings of oil lands, is equally true; but the 
large holdings were not acquired thru con- 
cession but by lease or purchase in pre- 
cisely the same manner as such lands are 
acquired in Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
Texas or California. And the amount of 
oil produced from lands held under our 
concessions is negligible. 








At the recent sessions of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society particular recog- 
nition was paid to the services rendered 
to Oriental studies in this country by the 
Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, honor- 
ary editor of The Independent. It was 
decided to dedicate to Dr. Ward the 
current volume of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. In commem- 
oration also of Dr. Ward having reached 
his eightieth birthday, it is proposcd to 
attach to the volume a picture of Dr. 
Ward, together with a sketch of his 
many-sided and remarkably active 
career, crowned by the publication a 
few years ago of the standard work on 
the “Seal Cylinders of Western Asia,” 
which forms one of the most valuable 
publications of the Carnegie Institution. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


GENERAL JOFFRE—Victory is certain. 

PRESIDENT POINCARE—Justice is on its 
way. 

CHarLEs E. Hucues—I play according 
to rule. 

Ep. HowE—I once believed that piffle 
was dying out. 

Foop DicTatoR von Batocki—England 
cannot starve Germany. 

KAISER WILHELM—Going 
once a week is not enough. 

CLARENCE Day, Jr.—Suppose Edison’s 
parents had taught him contentment. 

CAPTAIN KoEn1c—If I have done any- 
tins for Baltimore, I will not present a 
ill. 











to church 


Kar~ LEMMERMAN—Every time a man 
looks into a mirror he admires his wife’s 
taste. 

Kine Perer—tThe victory of France is 
going to reéstablish the harmony of the 
world. 

GENERAL Hara — England will not 
achieve her full strength on land till next 
summer. 

Dr. KATHARINE BLACKForD—There is 
no wife who likes to have a domineering 
husband. 

Mrs. Rosert B. Liccert—It is about 
time we got away from the sacredness of 
motherhood. 

Lapy Durr-GorpoN—You can wear a 
gown for six seasons provided your boots 
and hat are smart. 

GENERAL BrusttorrF—The prisoners I 
am now taking seem to be the ghosts of 
those I took in the Carpathians. 

Wooprow WiLson—College boys are the 
greatest conservatives I ever tackled in my 
life, largely because they have associated 
too much with their fathers. 

Davip Lxioyp-GrorcE—We brought the 
representatives of the Irish Nationalists 
and the Ulster Unionists to the point of 


shaking hands, instead of shaking fists at 
each other. 
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OAT 
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When you take to the woods 
you will want to take with 
you an out-door food that is 
easily and quickly prepared, 
that supplies the greatest 
amount of body-building 
nutriment in smallest bulk, 
that will stand up fresh and clean and sanitary in any climate. All these 
requirements are met in 


Shredded Wheat 


the ready-cooked whole wheat food, the favorite out-door food for the 
camp in the woods, bungalow in the country, for the long tramp or the 
automobile tour. A diet of Shredded Wheat in Summer means _ 
digestion, buoyant energy, mental alertness 

and top-notch physical condition. 


TOTAAL 














Shredded Wheat is deliciously nourishing with milk or 
cream, or in combination with berries or other fresh 
fruits Triscuit is the Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer— 
a crisp, tasty snack for luncheon or out-door picnics or 
excursions by land or sea. Serve it with butter, soft 
cheese or marmalades 





FAN 





Made only by 


B The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE FIRST LADY OF THE CAMPAIGN 
MRS. HUGHES IS TAKING AN UNUSUALLY LARGE SHARE IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, IN ACCOMPANYING HER HUSBAND ON HIS LONG SPEECHMAKING 
TOUR IN THE WEST. SHE HAS NOT DECLARED HERSELF PERSONALLY ON THE QUESTION OF SUFFRAGE, BUT SAID IN A RECENT INTERVIEW 
THAT SHE WOULD BE GLAD TO SEE WHAT THE WESTERN WOMEN ARE DOING WITH THEIR VOTES 
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MR. HUGHES ACCEPTS 


HE speech of acceptance of Mr. Hughes was 

a disappointment to most Progressives, to 

many Progressive Republicans who were not 

among the “come-outers” of 1912, and prob- 
ably to some who have been content to wear the party 
name without any qualifying adjective. We wonder if it 
was not also a disappointment to the candidate himself. 
But if this surmise be correct, the cause is not so much 
any lack in Mr. Hughes’s convictions as the nature of 
his conception of what a candidate’s speech of accept- 
ance should be. 

Mr. Hughes believes—and he never compromises with 
his beliefs—that in accepting a nomination to run upon 
a party platform a man should not step outside the lim- 
its of the platform. He believes in “speaking to the ques- 
tion.” We shall be surprised if, as the campaign goes 
on, he does not supplement his speech, and the platform, 
in many directions. An earnest of this, indeed, was 
found the very next day in his supplementary declara- 
tion on the subject of woman suffrage. 

The speech of Mr. Hughes lacks constructiveness. He 
does not tell us in comprehensive and impressive fash- 
ion what he proposes to do if elected President. He con- 
tents himself with a minimum of positive declaration, 
and devotes two-thirds of his eight thousand words of 
speech to destructive criticism. But that is precisely 
what the Republican platform does. 

The gravamen of Mr. Hughes’s charge of ineptitude 
and delinquency against the Wilson administration lies 
in the realm of executive action. He specifies the Mexi- 
can situation, the maintenance of American rights in 
the Great War, appointments in the diplomatic service. 
To these executive shortcomings he Adds legislative 
shortcomings in relation to preparedness for national 
defense, the tariff, the merchant marine, the Philippines 
and economy. 

The strongest case that he makes is in relation to the 
President’s course on Mexico. Mr. Hughes is at his best 
when he is dealing with facts. He presents a detailed 
summary of our dealings with Mexico which gives 
strong color to his characterization of the administra- 
tion’s record as “a confused chapter of blunders.” “De- 
crying interference,” he says, “we interfered most exas- 
peratingly.” He charges, with the force that always 
comes from an indictment made specific with facts, the 
administration with vacillation, ineffectiveness, incon- 
sistency, the abjuring of responsibility for American 
lives and American property rights. It is a harsh indict- 
ment; but it carries conviction. It will not be an easy 
one to meet. It is true that Mr. Hughes does not tell us 
what he would have done about Mexico—tho he does 
suggest by implication many things that he would not 
have done—or specifically what he will do about Mexico 
if he is elected. But if the counts of his indictment are 
upheld, his declaration of a policy of “firmness and con- 
sistency,” of demanding from Mexico “the protection of 
the lives and the property of our citizens and the secur- 
ity of our border from depredations,” and of refraining 
from “meddlesome insistence with what does not con- 
cern us,” offers general assurance of a policy quite other 
than that which the administration has maintained. 

On the subject of our relations with the nations in- 
volved in the Great War Mr. Hughes is less specific. He 


charges the administration with failure in the “safe- 
guarding of American rights” thru lack of a “firm 
American policy,” thru the “manifest lack of disposition 
to back words with action.” He declares that “the chief 
function of diplomacy is prevention,” and that in the per- 
formance of this function the administration’s diplomacy 
has failed. He believes that “had this government, by 
the use of both informal and formal diplomatic oppor- 
tunities, left no doubt that when we said ‘strict account- 
ability’ we meant precisely what we said, and that we 
should unhesitatingly vindicate that position, I am con- 
fident that there would have been no destruction of 
American lives by the sinking of the ‘Lusitania.’” Mr. 
Hughes further asserts his conviction that it is not true 
that resoluteness in protecting American lives would 
have led to war; he is convinced that during this critical 
period the only danger of war has lain in the weak 
course of the administration. 

On this portion of his indictment Mr. Hughes is less 
convincing, and, we believe, inevitably so. The strength 
of the administration’s position has a double founda- 
tion: we have been “kept out of war,” and the assaults 
upon American lives, of which the “Lusitania” case was 
the most flagrant, have stopped. The judgment of the 
American voter on this point will largely depend upon 
his type of mind and his national predilections, 

On the subject of the diplomatic service Mr. Hughes 
has a good case. He does not elaborate. But in his ref- 
erence to the “deserving Democrats” incident in San 
Domingo, and to the displacement of trained and veteran 
diplomats in Latin-America by new and untried men, he 
puts a finger upon a weak spot in the administration’s 
record which no amount of explanation can strengthen. 
The only possible defense—lamentably inadequate—is 
that Mr. Bryan is no longer in the Cabinet. 


N relation to national defense Mr, Hughes declares 

that “we are shockingly unprepared.” He points to the 
“object lesson on our Mexican border.” Since all our 
available regular troops are there and the entire National 
Guard has ‘been ordered out for service there, “we are 
summoning practically all our movable military forces 
in order to prevent bandit incursions.” Mr. Hughes 
denominates it as “little short of absurd” that 
we should be compelled to call men from their 
shops, their factories, their offices and their pro- 
fessions for such a purpose.” In relation to pre- 
paredness Mr. Hughes accuses the President of insta- 
bility and changeableness. He first denied that the ques- 
tion of preparedness was not a pressing one, then urged 
a certain program on Congress, then yielded up half his 
program under pressure from his party associates in 
Congress, losing a valuable Secretary of War by the 
change, then contenting himself with a paper increase 
in the regular army which purported to be much greater 
than it really was. 

Mr. Hughes declares his belief in a larger regular 
army, and the creation of a first citizen reserve enlisted 
as a federal army and trained under federal authority. 
He sees in such a program no militarism, but a “simple 
insistence on cOmmon sense in providing reasonable 
measures of security and avoiding the perils of neg- 
lect.” 
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In the criticism leveled by Mr. Hughes at the stand 
taken by the administration on preparedness those who 
are deeply concerned over the subject of national secur- 
ity and defense will doubtless find much that is sound 
and weighty; while those who naturally take the oppo- 
site view of these problems will find him hypercritical 
and ultra-partizan. But he presents his case with ability 
and effectiveness. 

On the tariff, the position taken by Mr. Hughes is just 
what would be expected. He believes in protection; 
therefore he finds the attempts of the Democratic party 
at tariff reform a failure. He further accuses the admin- 
istration of inefficiency, violation of sound principles 
of civil service, extravagance and waste. He favors a 
national budget proposed by the Executive. He declares 
his belief in woman suffrage. 

The most important constructive proposal that Mr. 
Hughes makes is on behalf of what he calls the “organi- 
zation of peace.”’ He advocates an international tribunal 
to decide controversies susceptible of judicial deter- 
mination; conferences of the nations to formulate inter- 
national rules, to establish principles, to modify and ex- 
tend international law so as to adapt it to new condi- 
tions; the development of instrumentalities of concilia- 
tion. He declares that “behind this international organi- 
zation, if it is to be effective, must be the codperation of 
the nations to prevent resort to hostilities before the ap- 
propriate agencies of peaceful settlement have been uti- 
lized.” 

This is an important endorsement of the principles of 
the League to Enforce Peace. It must be heartily welcome 
to every one who sees in this need for the “organization 
of peace” one of the most exigent problems that will 
confront the United States as a world power when the 
Great War has run its course. 

On the whole, the speech of Mr. Hughes is a strong 
attack upon the record of the administration. It should 
be supplemented, as the campaign goes on, with affirma- 
tive proposals and the propounding of constructive poli- 
cies. Mr. Hughes’s record as governor of New York war- 
rants the belief that he will so supplement it. He must 
if he is to make an effective campaign. 








AFTER THE WAR 


HEN the European war is over how will man- 

kind probably behave as it takes up again the 
normal activities of peace? Will it be faint-hearted and 
conservative and go back to ideas and practises that 
we thought were abandoned, or will it be irritable, im- 
patient and radical? 

There are only two historical periods that offer us 
suggestions of much value for answering these ques- 
tions. On a relatively small scale the years that im- 
mediately followed the Napoleonic wars in Europe and 
the years that followed the Civil War in America were 
in many ways like the years that reasonably may be 
expected after the termination of the war now at its 
hight. They were years of exhaustion and poverty, and 
the men and women that lived thru them, taking up 
their tasks and bearing their burdens as best they could, 
were sorrowing men and women for whom life had 
plenty of work and duty but no great joys. Neverthe- 
less, in those years certain great achievements were 
realized which the world has profited by enormously. 


Important scientific discoveries were made and great 
inventions were perfected in the earlier period. In 
America, in the later period, the first transcontinental 
railway was completed, telegraphic communication was 
extended over the continent and American enterprize 
laid the Atlantic cable. On the whole, however, the years 
from 1820 to 1830 were a time of comparative inactivity 
in Europe, and the years from 1865 to 1875 were a 
time of comparative inactivity in America. A great 
immigration movement from Europe to America began 
in 1820. The South was distracted by the disorders in- 
cident to reconstruction from 1866 until after the elec- 
tion of 1876. In both periods the general reaction of 
mankind to the problems of life was conservative. Then, 
in each case after a decade of conservatism began an 
era of rapidly developing radicalism. 

The reasons for these reactions, first of conservatism, 
subsequently of radicalism, were fundamental, as in- 
ferring in the nature of things, and the same reasons 
hold good now. Radicalism is often ascribed to misery, 
but it never gets a great start so long as mankind is 
really miserable. It is in fact a product of surplus 
energy and surplus wealth. Also, radicalism is an ac- 
tivity of youth. It gets relatively little support from 
age, and all great wars leave a population composed of 
childhood and age. The ranks of the young men have 
been thinned. 

To an extent never before equaled and to a degree 
equaled but seldom the present war has destroyed the 
surplus of energy and of wealth and has killed and 
maimed the young men. The European male population 
of 1925 will be made up in a relatively small measure of 
men born between 1880 and 1900 and their offspring. 
The European population of 1935 will be made up pre- 
dominantly of the offspring of boys now ranging in 
age from seven to fifteen years. The death rate of chil- 
dren under seven in the last two years has been exceed- 
ingly high. 

Therefore, in the next ten years all important affairs, 
industrial, political and scientific, will be in the hands 
of the relatively old-:men, rejected for military service, 
helped out by an army of cripples and invalids capable 
at the best of doing half work, and by the uninjured 
survivors of the horrors of trench warfare who will 
find the task of getting back into industrial and pro- 
fessional life by no means easy. There will not be much 
ebullition of radicalism in those years, 

But unless another great war shall intervene the 
years from 1930 on will see a radical movement of large 
proportions. The boys of today, taking up the problems 
of life in their own way with less than normal guidance 
from fathers, uncles and elder brothers, will be in full 
control of the situation and it will be one calling for 
vigorous constructive measures. An enormous burden 
of debt and taxation will provoke efforts to shift it 
from class to class. The necessity of achieving a collec- 
tive efficiency more productive than the anarchistic in- 
dividualism of the opening years of the century will 
compel the world to think and experiment in the field 
of social economy as never before. The lesson that this 
war was waged by science as well as by courage will not 
be forgotten. The fact that women have demonstrated 
their ability to share in the tasks of men will make any 
return to an earlier status impossible. 

Conservatism will once more have its day for ten 
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years or so after the war. But that will be the end of 
it for a generation or more to come, unless, unhappily, 
another war shall follow upon the heels of the present 
calamity. 


A SETTLEMENT THAT DOES NOT SETTLE 
HE great strike in the cloak, suit and skirt branch 
of the women’s garment industry of New York City 

was settled last week—but not settled right. The work- 
ers gain an increase in wages and a decrease in hours, 
the manufacturers gain their main contention—the ab- 
solute right, subject to strike if it is abused, to hire and 
discharge their employees. Thus the industry reverts to 
the conditions that obtained prior to the strike of 1910 
as far as the relations of employers and employees are 
concerned. Then the only restraint upon their actions 
were those provided in the laws of the state. Under these 
laws the employers have the absolute and unlimited 
right to discharge; the employees the absolute and un- 
limited right to strike. 

But when the Peace Protocol was established in 1910 
the unions relinquished their right to strike and, under 
a very far-reaching opinion of the Board of Arbitration 
delivered by Louis D. Brandeis, they acquired thereby 
the right to have a judicial review by the Board of any 
discharge they thought unjust. This was the cornerstone 
of the Protocol under which manufacturers and unions 
worked together for the next five years. But abuses 
sprang up. The unions tried to make as much use as pos- 
sible of the machinery of the Protocol; the employers 
tried to get away from using it at all. The unions began 
to dispute every discharge and soon a tremendous vol- 
ume of litigation was on the calendar of the Board of 
Grievances. The manufacturers, in order to get rid of 
these troubles with their own employees, began to give 
out much of their business to submanufacturers. But 
this only conveyed them from the frying pan into the 
fire, for the boosted submanufacturers began to enlarge 
their plants and shortly entered the field as rival manu- 
facturers. 

It was the situation growing out of this dilemma that 
caused the manufacturers to abrogate the Protocol and 
later the joint agreement with the unions established 
thru the mediation of Mayor Mitchel. Naturally, when 
they locked out their workers, a strike followed. 

Thus it will be seen that the manufacturers, instead 
of getting together with the unions to remedy the de- 
fects of the Protocol, proceeded to destroy it entirely. 

As the cure for the evils of democracy is more 
democracy, so the cure for the Protocol would have been 
more protocol. The Protocol could easily have been per- 
fected by imposing penalties on the side that brought 
about useless litigation. That is what has been done in 
the dress and waist industry where the Protocol still 
flourishes. It is a misfortune that the Manufacturers’ 
Association and the unions have gone back to the days 
of force as the ultimate arbiter of their disputes. It is 
as tho the forty-eight American states should abolish 
the Constitution and agree to adjust their disputes by 
war. But fortunately the forces that brought order out 
of chaos in 1910 are still operative. Sooner or later the 
course of events will bring into being a new and per- 
fected Protocol. That is what the enlightened members 
of the Manufacturers’ Association and the unions must 
constantly work for. 


MAKING THE TAXPAYER FEEL IT 


MONG the proposals of the administration and the 

Democratic majority in Congress for the raising of 
the additional revenue required for national defense and 
other purposes are several connected with the income 
tax. It is proposed in the bill already in committee not 
only to make those with big incomes pay more but to 
subject every one who pays any income tax at all to a 
doubled rate. 

It is now announced to be the intention of the Demo- 
cratic leaders also to set the limit of exemption at a lower 
figure. Now if you have a net income under $3000 you pay 
no tax on it. If husband and wife together have a net 
income under $4000, they pay no tax. If the present pur- 
pose of the administration is carried out, $2000 will be 
the exemption limit for single taxpayers and $3000 for 
married couples. 

This is wise and sound. The best thing about the in- 
come tax is that the taxpayer pays it straight out of his 
own pocket. It is not hidden away in the purchase price 
of goods as in the case of the tariff and internal revenue 
taxes. The taxpayer feels it. He realizes, as he does not 
with any other form of federal taxation, that it is he and 
his fellows who are paying the expenses of government. 

This is an eminently desirable condition. It helps to 
make for national economy, or it presumably would if 
it could be carried far enough. 

The new proposal is a step in the right direction. It 
will largely increase the number of those who pay in- 
come tax. It will bring home for the first time to addi- 
tional tens of thousands that the expenses of govern- 
ment are a part of their individual responsibility. It may 
help to awaken their slumbering interest in govern- 
mental economy. It may give them a new point of view 
on the “pork barrel.” 

JUST A LITTLE LONGER 

HEN both great political parties declared in their 

platforms for woman suffrage a great new day 
dawned for the believers in democracy, full and untram- 
meled. Now that a candidate for the presidency has an- 
nounced his support of the suffrage amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, the sun of political equality stands 
high in the heavens. 

Equal suffrage is almost here. The conversions to its 
cause, whether they spring from conviction, from expe- 
diency, or from sheer political funk, are coming fast 
and faster. 

The coming of equal suffrage is no longer debatable. 
It can be obstructed, retarded, hampered—somewhat. 
It cannot be prevented. 


FOR OUR ENTOMOLOGICAL READERS 
HEN we try to picture the hardships of Mexican 
campaigning, it may not be uninteresting to take 

down the “Biglow Papers” and read Lowell’s description 
of the country: 


The country here that Mister Bolles declared to be so 
charmin’ ; ’ 

Thruout is swarmin’ with the most alarmin’ kind of var- 
eer 

You never see such darned gret bugs (it may not be irrele- 
vant 

To say I’ve seen a Scarabaeus pilularius big ez a year old 
elephant). : 

The rigiment come up one day in time to stop a red bug 

From runnin’ off with Cunnle Wright,—twas just a common 
Cimex lectularius. 
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The day after he 


Mr. Hughes for i 
. had been notified of 
National Suffrage i, nomination for 


the presidency, Mr. Hughes announced 
that he favored unqualifiedly an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution giv- 
ing the right to vote to women. In so 
doing, he went beyond his party plat- 
form, which declared for suffrage but 
added that the matter should be left 
to the states to settle for them- 
selves. 

In his speech of acceptance, Mr. 
Hughes had this to say on the question 
of suffrage: 


Some time ago a consideration of our 
economic conditions and tendencies, of the 
position of women in gainful occupations, 
of the nature and course of the demand, 
led me to the conclusion that the granting 
of suffrage to women is inevitable. Oppo- 
sition may delay but in my judgment can- 
not defeat this movement. Nor can I see 
any advantages in the delay which can pos- 
sibly offset the disadvantages which are 
necessarily incident to the continued agita- 
tion. . We shall have a struggle 
constantly increasing in bitterness, which 
I believe to be inimical to our welfare. If 
women are to have the vote, as I believe 
they are, it seems to me entirely clear that 
in the interest of the public life of this 
country the contest should be ended 
promptly. 

In supplementing this statement he 
made it clear that he had not gone 
further in accepting the nomination be- 
cause he felt constrained to speak then 
only of matters set forth in the party 
platform. He then declared his support 
of the Susan B. Anthony amendment, 
and said: 


I see nothing but danger to our secu- 
rity, to our unity, to our proper attitude 
toward political questions, in continued agi- 
tation of the subject; and I would take the 
shortest cut to its solution. 

I further believe that it is a matter af- 
fecting the whole country. It is one of 
those matters where we must have a uni- 
form policy. The country must decide on 
what that policy should be. I have indi- 
cated my belief as to what it should be; 




















but it is a question which affects the whole 
country—the composition of our electorate ; 
and therefore I believe that the federal 
amendment should be submitted and should 
be ratified. 

Suffragists thruout the country were 
naturally delighted at Mr. Hughes’s 
complete championing of their cause. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, in commenting 
upon it said: “I predict that all women 
in the United States will be voting by 
1922, if not before.” 

Mr. Wilson subsequently let it be 
known that he had not changed his 
view that the matter should be deter- 
mined by each state for itself. 


On Saturday of last 
The Campaign week Mr. Hughes be- 

gan his first speaking 
trip of the campaign. The journey will 
occupy a month and will take the Re- 
publican candidate through seventeen 
states from coast to coast. 

Sunday was spent by the party at 
Niagara Falls, where they attended 
church, and were entertained by the 
president of the State Reservation at 
Niagara, Mr. William B. Howland, and 
his fellow commissioner, Mr. Paul A. 
Schoellkopf. The feature of the after- 
noon was a fifty mile motor drive, be- 
ginning with an informal visit to the 
Niagara Park on both sides of the 
river. Just before leaving for Detroit, 
in the evening the party witnessed a 
very remarkable illumination of the 
Falls, which has just been installed. 
The chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Mr. William R. Will- 
cox, and the president of the Republi- 
can League of Clubs, Mr. John A. 
Stewart, accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes on the motor drive. The 
first speech of the trip was at 


Detroit on Monday night. Mr. Hughes 
“entering 


announced that he was 
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upon this trip with zest.” He long 
ago proved himself a tremendous- 
ly effective campaigner, as the Demo- 
cratic party in New York State has 
good reason to remember. One of the 
most effective speeches of the first Taft 
campaign was made by Mr. Hughes at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Just before the trip began an import- 
ant event from the Republican point 
of view occurred in the announced ad- 
hesion of Raymond Robins, of Chicago, 
to the Hughes cause. Mr. Robins was 
a prominent and radical Progressive. 
In announcing his support of Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Robins said: 


While I had hoped against hope that the 
extraordinary events in this epochal hour 
might overrule the verdict of the voters, 
and under the leadership of Colonel Roose- 
velt the Progressive party might yet domi- 
nate the situation, nevertheless, when the 
Progressive convention had adjourned and 
the entire situation was considered it was 
manifest that the end which the voters had 
decreed had come—that the Progressive 
party was dead. 

Comprehending our national necessities, 
how can a Progressive hesitate long to 
choose between the party of nationalism 
and the party of sectionalism? 

The present leader of the Republican 
party won his reputation as the progressive 
Republican Governor of New York. He 
there proved himself completely independ- 
ent of all boss control and demonstrated 
that he will take advice from many, but 
dictation from none. His words have been 
made good by deeds. His leadership is the 
fruit of progressive movement in Ameri- 
can politics. The forced retirement of Wil- 
liam Barnes, Jr., was the “high sign” to 
all who wish to know and understand that 
the control of the Republican party had 
passed forever from the “Old Guard” of 
1912. Mr. Hughes’s recognition of the 
Progressives in the appointment of his 
‘campaign committee is a guarantee of the 
good faith in which he appeals for Pro- 
gressive support. 


The Democratic campaign is not yet 
under way. The date for Mr. Wilson’s 
notification was to be decided upon this 
weck. 
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Press Illustrating 
HERBERT QUICK 


Recently editor of Farm and Fireside. He has 
managed farmers’ telephone companies, and lives 
in Berkeley Springs, West Virginia. Democrat 


The effort of certain 
In Congress Southern Democrats in 

the Senate to hamper the 
passage of the Federal Child Labor 
bill by attaching to it as a rider the 
Immigration bill has been decisively 
frustrated. Action on the Immigration 
bill is to be postponed until the next 
session which begins in December. The 
child labor bill, on the other hand, has 
been given a preferred place on the 
Senate calendar. This action was taken, 
at the urgent request of President Wil- 
son, by the Democratic caucus. The 
vote in the caucus on the proposal to 
keep the Child Labor bill unencum- 
bered was 32 to 7, senators from 
Alabama, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Kentucky voting in the negative. 

The conference report on the army 
appropriation bill is all ready for sub- 
mission to both Houses of Congress. 
The conference has cut forty-six mil- 
lions from the Senate appropriations, 
and added eighty-five millions to the 
amount carried by the bill as it passed 
the House. The bill, as it now stands, 
carries two hundred and sixty-seven 
millions for military defense. The Navy 
bill is still in conference. If the Senate 
figures on the navy appropriations were 
to be accepted, the total appropriations 
for national defense would amount to 
six hundred and thirty-seven millions; 
but the conference is much more likely 
to split the difference as it has done in 
the case of the Army bill. 


Carranza has_ ap- 
pointed three commis- 
sioners to meet Amer- 
ican representatives in the conference 
he suggested, but his last note declares 
that they are instructed to consider 
“preferably” the matters mentioned in 
his original proposal; namely: the with- 
drawal of our troops, the responsibility 
for border raids and arrangements for 
a border patrol. He ignores Secretary 


Carranza Snubs 
Us Again 
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CAPT. WILLIAM §S. A. SMITH 
A farmer and banker of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
now expert in farm practice in the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. Republican 














Press Illustrating 
CHARLES E. LOBDELL 


Banker, judge, and student of farm problems. 
Born on a farm and a resident of Great Bend, 
Kansas. Republican 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S APPOINTEES TO 
THE FARM LOAN BOARD 


Lansing’s suggestion that the joint 
commission study the broader relations 
between the two countries, which, it was 
hoped, might lead to some solution of 
the Mexican problem. 

His commissioners are Luis Cabrera, 
Minister of Finance and formerly Car- 
ranza’s agent at Washington; Alberto 
Pani, president of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railways, and Ignacio Bonillas, 
sub-secretary of the Department of 
Communications. It was rumored that 
President Wilson’s appointees, if the 
plan were carried out, would be Secre- 
tary Franklin K. Lane, Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis and Dr. Henry Allen Tupper, 
of New York, who has been a special 
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GEORGE W. NORRIS 


A lawyer and banker of Philadelphia, a director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank there and president 
of the City Club. Democrat 


commissioner of the International 
Peace Forum and has conferred re- 
peatedly with Mexican leaders. 

On the border the outstanding event 
of the week was a bandit raid near 
Fort Hancock, Texas, in which two 
Americans, a private in the Eighth 
Cavalry and a customs inspector, and 
five Mexicans were killed. It attracted 
special attention because, at the invita- 
tion of an American customs agent a 
band of eight Carranzistas, who had 
pursued the bandits to the Rio Grande, 
crost the river, helped the Americans 
to round them up, and took up the 
chase again when they were driven 
back into Mexico. This is the first re- 
corded case of actual coéperation in 
bandit hunting between Mexican na- 
tional troops and our own. 

Colonel H. J. Slocum of the Thir- 
teenth Cavalry, commanding at Colum- 
bus when that post was raided, has 
been officially cleared of blame for the 
incident by the Department of War, 
chiefly on the ground that the prob- 
abilities were strongly against a Villa 
raid at the time and that since he could 
not send patrols over the line he had 
no means of discovering the approach 
of the bandits. 


Carranza is re- 
ported as denying 
the existence of 
the widely rumored plot on the part of 
his more conservative supporters and 
the remnants of the old Cientifico 
faction which supported President 
Diaz for so many years to overthrow 
the existing government and call a 
new election. He claims that the only 
important hostile force on Mexican 
soil today is a small and rapidly 
dwindling band of rebels under the 
leadership of Villa. No elections will 
be held for the presidency until after 
the meeting of a constitutional con- 
vention, to be chosen in October, to 
consider laws and amendments laid 
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before it by the revolutionary govern- 
ment. Carranza intends to retire from 
the provisional presidency and become a 
candidate at the presidential election 
which will follow the completion of the 
Constitutionalist program. 

From the military point of view the 
situation of the de facto government 
is at least as satisfactory as it has 
been at any time, altho to say that is 
not to say very much. General Tre- 
vino, the Carranzista leader in the 
north, claims to have Villa’s forces 
surrounded in the state of Durango. 
Guillermo Escantale, a prominent fol- 
lower of the bandit Zapata in southern 
Mexico, has been captured and execut- 
ed by the supporters of the existing 
government. The Carranzistas claim 
another victory over an outlaw band 
in the state of Oaxaca. 

The conduct of the present Consti- 
tutionalist Government and the moral 
and material support accorded it at 
various times by the administration of 
President Wilson is vigorously at- 
tacked by H. L. Wilson, who was am- 
bassador from the United States to 
Mexico at the time of the assassination 
of Madero and the accession of Huerta. 
Mr. Wilson has just published a series 
of his confidential despatches to the 
Secretary of State during his ambas- 
sadorship in order to vindicate his sup- 
port of the Huerta administration in 
defiance of the policy of his official 
superiors at Washington. Mr. Wilson 
asserts that the past three years of 
anarchy have cost the lives of two 
hundred thousand Mexicans and four 
or five hundred American citizens; 
while American property interests to 
the amount of more than a billion dol- 
lars have been ruined or neglected and 
twenty-five or thirty thousand Amer- 
ican residents forced to flee the coun- 
try. All of this, in his opinion, could 
have been avoided had the American 
Government followed his advice. 


Sow West On Saturday night, Au- 
Car Strike gust 5, not a single sur- 

face car ran on the streets 
of New York City, except in Brooklyn. 
Service on the lines of the New York 
Railways Company, the Third Avenue 
‘Railway Company, operating in Man- 
hattan, and their various subsidiaries 
and smaller companies in other bor- 
oughs was crippled by strikes which, 


originating in Yonkers, Mount Vernon 
and New Rochelle on July 22, had 
gradually spread over the city till 
about 3000 New York motormen and 
conductors had left work. 

There has been no such strike in 
Manhattan since 1905, when a hasty 
strike of subway and elevated em- 
ployees, not fully backed by the na- 
tional organizations, was soon broken. 
But now when times are good and the 
comparative absence of unemployment 
makes conditions favorable fora strike, 
the officials of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America are making a 
vigorous attempt to unionize the trac- 
tion employees of the metropolis. 

The Yonkers, Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle lines, owned by the Third 
Avenue Company, of which Frederick 
W. Whitridge is president, have not 
been in use since July 22. Mr. Whit- 
ridge refused to arbitrate or grant the 
demands of these men for a third in- 
crease of pay within six months, and, 
after the Board of Directors had given 
him exclusive power to treat with the 
men, took himself to Europe. In refus- 
ing arbitration he seems to have repu- 
diated a promise made in 1913, and the 
Public Service Commission condemned 
him for causing the series of strikes. 

Four days after this strike began 
service was suspended on the Bronx 
lines, and on July 29 the strike entered 
Manhattan, where the same Third 
Avenue Company operates the import- 
ant lines on Forty-second street, upper 
Broadway and others. By Saturday the 
men of the New York Railways Com- 
pany—which runs most of the other 
Manhattan lines—and those in Queens 
Borough and Staten Island had walked 
out. Service was not entirely stopped; 
on Sunday almost the normal number 
of cars ran on some lines, but at night 
no cars were sent out. There were 
some accidents—one fatal—owing to 
the use of inexperienced motormen, 
and a good deal of disorder, but no 
serious violence. 

The Mayor called representatives of 
both systems to meet union men at 
his office, but neither conference was 
successful. On Sunday, however, Chair- 
man Oscar S. Straus of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission and the Mayor succeed- 
ed in bringing the New York Railways 
management and the union into a ten- 


tative agreement. Recognition of the 
union was technically withheld, but the 
right of the men to organize and to 
treat with the company thru grievance 
committees was admitted, and arbitra- 
tion of wages and working conditions 
—if such negotiations failed—was 
definitely promised. The men accepted 
at once, and after some delay the New 
York Railways and Third Avenue com- 
panies followed, thus ending the prin- 
cipal strikes on Monday night. 


In the matter of wages 
the men seem to be justi- 
fied in their demands, as 
according to their figures their pay— 
from 25 to 28 cents per hour for con- 
ductors and 26 to 29% cents for 
motormen— is lower than that in many 
other cities, including Chicago, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Des 
Moines and San Francisco. They ask 
a wage of 30 cents an hour for the 
first year of service and 33 cents there- 
after, for both motormen and con- 
ductors. On the essential issue—recog- 
nition of the union—neither side would 
consent to arbitration. President 
Shonts of the New York Railways Com- 
pany, professed his willingness to meet 
employees as such, but refused to 
treat with the “alien” organization. 
As the men do not ask the closed shop 
(the Amalgamated Association’s model 
agreement, recently signed in Boston, 
specifically pledges the union not to 
discriminate against nonunion em- 
ployees), their demand appears to be 
no more than is necessary to make col- 
lective bargaining effective. 

The union leaders, William D. 
Mahon, president, and William B. Fitz- 
gerald, chief organizer, were enrolling 
subway and elevated employees. Altho 
these men were given wage increases 
of from ten to thirty cents an hour on 
August 2, and a temporary bonus of a 
dollar a day on August 6, in the hope of 
averting trouble, they were expected to 
join the other strikers if a settlement 
was not reached promptly. The police 
have been detailed to strike duty on 
cars and at barns, but under strict 
orders to remain neutral and to allow 
peaceful picketing and persuasion. The 
employees of all the lines already in- 
volved number 6500, and two and a 
half million people, it is estimated, use 
the cars every day. 


The Issues 














Copyright International Film 


The “Deutschland” being towed out to the channel at the start of her homeward trip, late in the afternoon of August 1. 
in slipping thru the British guard outside the three-mile limit 


OFF TO RUN THE BLOCKADE AGAIN 


She apparently succeeded 
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In Philadelphia, also, a 
street car tie-up was 
threatened. There the 
union is already organized, but the of- 
ficials of the Rapid Transit Company 
claim that its membership is negligible. 
The men ask a flat wage of forty cents 
an hour as against the present gradu- 
ated scale of twenty-six to thirty-one 
cents, recognition of the union, a union 
grievance committee, and other conces- 
sions. The company has refused to meet 
their committee and a strike was called 
at the beginning of the week. 

The conference between representa- 
tives of 225 American railroads and 
the “Big Four” brotherhoods, which 
were broken off on June 14, were re- 
sumed on August 8 in New York. The 
four unions demand an eight hour day, 
with time and a half for overtime, 
and insist upon a flat concession with- 
out arbitration. 
counter-proposals and urge that the 
dispute be submitted either to the 


Other Strikes 


The railroads made- 


Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
(under the Newlands act) or to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. No 
agreement was reached. 

In the interval between the confer- 
ences, the 400,000 union men have 
voted in favor of allowing their of- 
ficers to call a strike at their discre- 
tion. If this additional weapon fails to 
win sufficient concessions from the rail- 
roads, a strike which would paralyze 
the country’s trade may be begun. 

Several movements to prevent such a 
disaster are on foot. The railroads are 
advertising freely: 

A $100,000,000 wage increase for men 
in freight and yard service (less than one- 
fifth of all employees) is equal to a 5 per 
cent advance in all freight rates. 

The managers of the railroads, as trus- 
tees for the public, have no right to place 
this burden on the cost of transportation 
to you without a clear mandate from a 
public tribunal speaking for you. 

Shall a nation-wide strike or an investi- 


gation under the government determine 
this issue? 

















Paul Thompson 


A SALUTE WITHOUT HANDS 


A French soldier, leaving the Hospice St. Maurice in Paris, bows his adieu to the doctors who 
have given him these curiously efficient substitutes for hands 


The National Chamber of Commerce 
has urged an investigation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, but a 
resolution providing for this has been 
tabled in committee in the Senate at 
the request of brotherhood officials, 
pending the outcome of the present 
conferences. President Wilson has com- 
pleted the Newlands Act Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation by appoint- 
ing G. W. W. Hangar, assistant com- 
missioner of the board, to full mem- 
bership. 

The “settlement” of the cloakmakers’ 
strike on July 22, was repudiated by 
the union members after their officers 
had drawn up an agreement with the 
Manufacturers’ Association, and not 
till August 3—just as a Board of Medi- 
ation, appointed by Secretary of Labor 
Wilson, was beginning work—did the 
strike actually come to an end with the 
ratification of a new treaty. Substan- 
tially the same as the earlier one, it 
included the contractors’ shops in its 
provisions, pledged the Manufacturers’ 
Association to discipline any shop 
which violated the agreement, and 
added minor concessions. The workers 
went back to their machines Monday 
with pomp and ceremony. 


sass -.. The policy of the 
a Wilson Administra- 

tion has been to ad- 
vance Filipinos to high administrative 
positions whenever it was possible to 
do so, and recent appointments carry 
this program further than ever before. 
An act of the last session of the In- 
sular Legislature permits government 
employees, after a certain term of serv- 
ice, to retire with one year’s full pay. 
Together with the growing uncertainty 
of American officeholders as to their 
tenure, in view of the Wilson policy, 
this has led to a number of resigna- 
tions. Harry T. Edwards, fifteen years 
Director of Agriculture, has retired. 
Adriano Hernandez, an assistant di- 
rector, has been promoted to take his 
place—the first Filipino to hold an ad- 
ministrative office of such rank. The 
resignation of Stephen Bonsal as mem- 
ber of the Board of Utility Commis- 
sioners, thru a series of promotions, 
makes room in the Bureau of Customs 
for Vicente Aldanese; and José Escaler 
becomes first assistant director of Edu- 
cation. Both appointments are new 
high-water marks in these departments. 
An especially interesting experiment is 
the placing of Joaquin de Luna in the 
governor’s chair of the mountain 
province inhabited by the Igorrotes 
and other tribes just coming out of 
savagery. Under Governor Luna are 
American sub-governors. 


The second anniversary 
of the beginning of the 
Great War was marked by 
increased intensity of fighting in al- 
most every theater of war. The En- 
tente Allies have everywhere assumed 
the initiative, but everywhere the de- 
termined attack has encountered an 
equally stubborn resistance. Their 
most important success was won on 
July 31 in the advance of the Russians 
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toward Kovel. The sharp bend of the 
Stokhod River to the east of that city 
has for some time halted the westward 
movement of the Russian army and 
created an inconvenient irregularity in 
the Russian line. The difficulty of 
crossing the Stokhod was greatly in- 
creased by the rainy weather which had 
turned the flat country about the river 
into a vast marsh. But General Kale- 
dines advanced his army across the 
Stokhod and forced the Germans to 
abandon the salient formed by the bend 
of the river. The Russians followed up 
their victory and advanced to within 
ten miles of Kovel. The Germans made 
a vigorous counter-attack and on 
August 4 recaptured the village of 
Rudka-Miryanskaia on the Stavok 
River, a tributary of the Stokhod. 

The capture of Kovel would probably 
force the entire Austro-German line 
back of the Bug River. Kovel is an 
important railroad center and the Rus- 
sians have had the advantage in their 
westward drive of the railroads from 
Sarny and from Rovno which converge 
at Kovel. The Germans are alive to the 
seriousness of the eastern situation and 
have placed their most famous general, 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, in 
supreme command over all Austrian 
and German troops in the East. Ger- 
many has greeted the appointment 
with enthusiastic approval. In order to 
forestall any possible feeling of jeal- 
ousy among the Austrian and Hun- 
garian forces, Hindenburg at once ap- 
pointed the Archduke Charles Francis, 
heir to the Austrian throne, in com- 
mand of the Austrian forces in the 
center, hitherto led by General Count 
von Bothmer. Berlin claims that the 
appointment of Von Hindenburg to 
supreme command was a decisive fac- 
tor in Rumania’s decision to remain 
neutrai in spite of recent Russian suc- 
cesses. 

In Galicia the Russian offensive has 
consisted in a continuous pressure to 
the southwest of Brody with the ulti- 
mate object of capturing Lemberg. The 
Russians are striving to gain complete 
control of the river Sereth and have 
already crost it at several points. In 
this region also, the floods have acted 
as effective allies of the Austrians in 
halting the drive toward Lemberg. 
It is reported that Turkish soldiers are 
now being used to strengthen the Aus- 
trian defensive in Galicia. 


, Almost all the activity 
The War in of the western front is 

the West concentrated in two 
sectors, the forts and trenches before 
Verdun and the region about the 
Somme where the French and British 
lines meet. In both of these areas the 
recent advantage has been with the 
Allies, tho their gains have been costly 
and the Gcrmans are still unshaken. 
The Germans are estimated to have 
more than two million soldiers actively 
engaged in the west, and they have not 
dared to transfer any appreciable 
number of them to meet the new Rus- 
sian offensive, because to do so might 
weaken their struggle against the al- 
ready more numerous French and Brit- 
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THE ONWARD MARCH OF THE RUSSIANS 


The solid line shows the Russian position before the present movement began. The broken line 
shows approximately their new front. The light lines are railroads 


ish forces. Admitted British casualties 
on all fronts during the month of July 
totaled 7084 officers and 52,591 men. 
The Germans claim that the Somme 
offensive has cost the Allied armies 
350,000 men. 

For several days the further ad- 
vance on the Somme was practically 
halted, perhaps to await a new accumu- 
lation of high explosive shells. The Ger- 
mans took advantage of the brief res- 
pite to dig new trenches behind those 
which they had lost and to carry out 
several counter-attacks. During the 
last day of July and the first of August 
the Germans made no less than sixteen 
assaults on a French position at Hem 
Wood, just north of the Somme, and 
succeeded in driving the British from 
an advanced post in Foureaux Wood. 
There was no important change in the 
situation, however, until Saturday, 
August 5, when the British captured 


over two thousand yards of second line 
trenches to the north and west of 
Poziéres. The attack was carried out 
with “Anzac” (Australian and New 
Zealander) veterans and soldiers of 
the new army from England. The vic- 
tory not only enabled the British to 
straighten their line, but it gave them 
a fresh start on the road to Bapaume. 

Even more important successes were 
won by the Allies at Verdun. On Au- 
gust 2 the French began a vigorous 
offensive, and on the following day 
they announced the capture of the vil- 
lage of Fleury. This position was speed- 
ily lost, but the French returned to the 
attack, reoccupied Fleury, and also took 
and held the entrenchments at Thiau- 
mont. German defeats before Verdun 
are felt by both sides to be doubly im- 
portant, since there is no other position 
in any theater of war which the Ger- 
mans have sacrificed so much to win. 
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The “Deutschland” On August 1, the 
Risks It German submersi- 
ble merchantman 
“Deutschland” escaped past the hostile 
warships waiting outside the three mile 
limit from the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay. It carried a small but extremely 
valuable cargo of nickel, rubber and 
gold. The submersible slipt past under 
cover of a moonless night with the ad- 
ditionai advantage of “protective color- 
ation,” the ship being painted a sea- 
green with wavy white lines indistin- 
guishable at a distance from water and 
foam. A crowd cheered the boat on its 
way when it left the docks at Baltimore. 
Whether the “Deutschland” has since 
been picked up by the British or has 
met with an accident under the high 
seas or is now nearing the German coast 
no one in this country knows. Equally 
unknown is the question of the where- 
abouts of its sister ship the “Bremen” 
which is supposed to be now on its way 
to the United States but which has not 
yet been located. 


Blockade end During the week many 
Trade War vexatious pro bl ems 

concerning the rigorous 
Entente blockade of the territory oc- 
cupied by the Central Powers have 
perplexed belligerents and neutrals. 
The most important of these concerns 
the relief which President Wilson is 
anxious to have extended to the 
famine-stricken districts in Poland. 
Great Britain and France are willing 
to permit the importation of foodstuffs 
into Poland, but only on condition that 
the occupying armies do not seize 
either the imported food or the native 
crops. Germany is willing to reserve 
the harvest for the inhabitants of the 
occupied districts and the policing 
forces of the army of occupation, but 
finds the full conditions of the Allies 
impossible to accept. It is doubtful, 
therefore, if any important quantity of 
relief will be permitted to enter Po- 
land. Batocki, Germany’s food dictator, 
laughs at the British threats to hold 
the German Government responsible 
for civilian lives lost thru famine as a 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 31—Russians cross the Stokhod 
River between the Kovel-Sarny and 
Kovel-Rovno railroads. Socialist 
conference opens at The Hague. 
Arabs capture Yembo. 

August 1—Germans make counter-at- 
tacks along the Somme. “Deutsch- 
land” escapes to sea. 

August 2—Russians advance within 
ten miles of Kovel. French under- 
take offensive at Verdun. 

August 3—Hindenburg assumes su- 
preme command against Russians. 
French reoccupy Fleury. Roger 
Casement executed. 

August 4—Germans recapture village 
west of the Stokhod. French take 
Thiaumont. 

August 5—Russians take villages on 
the Sereth. British advance north 
of Poziéres. 

August 6—British repulse Turks east 
of Suez. 




















consequence of German occupation. 
He declares that the Central Powers 
have an ample food supply both for 
the present and the future and that 
“England cannot starve Germany, nor 
Poland, nor Belgium, nor northern 
France either.” 

The British blacklist of firms with 
which British subjects are advised not 
to trade is reported to contain over 
1500 business houses in about twenty- 
five different countries. The protest of 
the United States has not as yet re- 
ceived any reply, but it is generally ap- 
proved in this country and among all 
other neutrals, and even in England a 
portion of the press admits the force 
of its arguments. Perhaps with a view 
to conciliating American opinion, the 
British Government has ordered the 
release of large consignments of securi- 
ties sent from Germany to this country 
by way of Holland, which had been 
confiscated as contraband of war. 

Premier Asquith has promised in the 
House of Commons to carry on a com- 
mercial war against Germany after the 
close of military operations. The chief 
aim of the measures adopted by the 
government would be to make the Brit- 


ish_Empire wholly independent of the 
Central Powers for any products that 
might be needed in time of war. He 
promised that every endeavor would 
be used to prevent neutrals from suffer- 
ing the consequences of the economic 
campaign against Germany. 

Germany is renewing the vigor 
of her submarine campaign. Many 
traders, belligerent and neutral, have 
been sunk, and many persons were 
killed on the Italian mail steamer 
“Letimbro,” shelled by a submarine. 


On the third of 
August Sir Roger 
Casement (to 
give him his old title) was hanged at 
Pentonville jail for high treason in 
having attempted to secure German aid 
for an Irish rebellion. He met death 
with the greatest calmness and courage. 
Every effort was made to save him, but 
the ministry rejected all petitions for 
commutation of sentence. 

It was most unfortunate for the 
British Government that the execution 
occurred at a moment when the alliance 
between the official Irish Nationalist 
party and the coalition government 
was less secure than it had ever been 
before. On July 31, Henry Edward 
Duke, Unionist member for Parliament 
from Exeter, was appointed to be the 
new Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
place of Augustine Birrell who recently 
resigned as a consequence of his 
failure to prevent the Sinn Fein re- 
bellion. Mr. Redmond protested against 
the appointment, declaring that it 
meant a purely Unionist government 
for Ireland. Mr. Duke is understood to 
favor Home Rule and he is in no way 
personally objectionable to the Irish, 
but the political party with which he 
has been associated owes its very name 
to its championship of the existing 
union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the Nationalists in their 
present suspicious mood fear that the 
appointment means that the govern- 
ment is determined to supplant the 
Home Rule bill by some compromise 
which will permanently exclude Ulster. 


Sir Roger Casement 
Executed 
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FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 


BY FRANKLIN K. LANE 


HE world is teaching us that 
war is no longer a set contest 
between more or less mobile 
armed forces, but an enduring con- 
test between all the life forces of the 
opposing parties, their financial 
strength, their industrial organiza- 
tion and adaptability, their crop 
yields, and their mineral resources, 
and that it ultimately comes to a test 
of the very genius of the peoples in- 
volved. For to mobilize an army is 
now no more than an idle evidence of 
a single form of strength if behind 
this army the nation is not organ- 
ized. An army is no longer merely so 
many rifles and men, cartridges and 
horses; but chemists and inventors, 
mines and farms, automobiles and 
roads, airships and gasoline, barbed 
wire and turning lathes, railroads 
and weather prophets—indeed, the 
complete machinery of an industrial 
nation’s life. Some months since I 
sought to learn what I could of the 
assets of this country; where we 
were in point of development, and 
what we had with which to meet the 
world. And from the reports certain 
facts stand out. 

With the exception of one or two 
minor minerals, the United States 
produces every mineral that is need- 
ed in industry. This can be said of no 
other country. We can build a battle- 
ship, a railroad or a factory, entirely 
from the products of American mines 
and forests. To replenish the soil we 
have phosphorus; potash is known to 
exist in California; and nitrogen can 
be extracted from the air by cheap 
hydro-electric power. So we can feed 
the earth and keep it sustained. And 
to crown all these we have water 
power that can be made to generate 
perhaps as much as 60,000,000 horse- 
power. 

When Benjamin Franklin caught 
the lightning on the tail of his kite, 
he did many strange things for this 
world, of which we are only begin- 
ning to learn. The old-fashioned 
water wheel, which was the motive 
power of our early industries, is now 
converted into a turbine which gener- 
ates electricity. An added and pecul- 
iar value has been given to the 
ledges of granite which confine our 
western streams and turn them into 
dam sites, useful for the generation 
of power. 

How many of these there are on 
public land not yet disposed of no 
one knows, but we have several hun- 
dred under withdrawal, which should 
be freed from withdrawal and turned 
into use just as quickly as possible, 
to pump millions of barrels of water 
to irrigate alfalfa farms or orchards, 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


for instance. This is now one of the 
most common uses of electric power 
in the West, and, in fact, in some 
of the eastern states where irriga- 
tion is of value. The waters that flow 
down our streams are only a small 
portion of the rain and snow which 
fall. There are streams that follow 
their courses underground just as 
clearly marked and as valuable, if 
once discovered, as the streams above 
ground. And to tap these is part of 
the task of making America. Cheap 
gasoline is doing it in some places; 
cheap coal in a few; but cheaper 
electricity is doing it in a large 
way. 





Harrie & Ewing 
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Then, too, there is that mystifying 
miracle of drawing nitrogen from 
the air for chemical use, which can 
be done only with great power, but 
is being done in Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, France, Switzerland, and 
elsewhere. Thru this process an inex- 
haustible substitute for the almost 
exhausted nitrates of Chile has been 
found. This is already a great indus- 
try in Europe, afid will of necessity 
become greater in. the United States 
than elsewhere, because of our size 
and need and opportunity. To in- 
crease the yield of our farms and to 
give us an independent and adequate 
supply of nitrogen for the explosives 
used in war, we must set water 
wheels at work that will fix nitrogen 
in lime. And there are still more in- 
timate uses for this power: in places 
in Montana it is so cheap that it 
operates the churn, the sewing ma- 
chine, and the vacuum cleaner, and 
supplies light to the house and fuel 
to the kitchen range. Indeed to the 
possible uses of electricity there is 
no limit. 

Accompanying the general devel- 
opment bill in its passage thru the 
House of Representatives was a 
measure intended to promote hydro- 
electric development on public lands, 
named after the chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee of the 
House, Mr. Ferris. This bill was 
called for by the fact that existing 
legislation permitted only a _ revo- 
cable permit to be granted for such 
use, and this was regarded by en- 
gineers and financiers as too tenta- 
tive and hazardous a tenure where 
millions of money were needed for 
the installation of the necessary 
plant. 

The Ferris bill meets this difficulty 
by proposing a lease for these lands 
for a definite term of fifty years. The 
objection is made that the lands 
should be given outright. To this 
there are several answers; no en- 
lightened government gives such a 
franchise. There is danger, too, of a 
complete monopolization of such 
power sites if the lands go forever 
from the people. The value of water 
power is not yet fully realized, and 
its full value cannot be known at this 
stage in our industrial life. The pur- 
pose of the government in transfer- 
ring these lands is to secure their 
use, because it does not choose to use 
them itself, but the time may come 
when it may be most desirable, for 
the full development of our life, that 
they shall be operated by the nation 
or the states or the municipalities in 
the states. To transfer them forever 
would cast a burden upon the future 
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which would be unforgivable, and is, 
moreover, unnecessary. The people 
desire these lands used, not held as a 
mere basis for speculation in stocks 
or bonds. Where there is need for 
such a plant the lands should be avail- 
able on most generous terms. 

At the end of the fifty-year period, 
if the plant had been managed so as 
to serve the country well, there would 
be no reason why the holding com- 
pany should not have a new lease. 
If it had not been so managed the 
plant should be bought at its value, 
the purchaser being the new lessee, 
or whoever took over the lands on 
which it was situated, the state, for 
instance. 

The state owns the water, it is 


said, and should therefore command 
the right to the use of the land. This 
line of reasoning leads to an im- 
passe. We are not considering rights, 
but the wisest course. Quite evident- 
ly the state cannot command the use 
of the land and it is not proposed 
that the nation shall command the 
use of the water, for no one can have 
the land at all unless he first gain 
the right to use the water from the 
state. We have given no other land 
to the state except for the sustain- 
ing of schools and colleges or for 
reclamation. If a state wishes coal 
land, it must buy it. The traditional 
policy of the government has been to 
deal directly with the people in dis- 
posing of their domain. 


With the passage of the general 
development bill providing for a 
practicable method of disposing of 
our oil, gas, coal, phosphate, and pot- 
ash without danger of monopoly or 
misuse, and the water-power bill 
governing the use of public lands 
for hydro-electric development — 
which bills failed of passage in the 
Senate after having been successful 
in the House—there will be no land 
or resource that will not be at the 
full service of the people. And yet 
the romantic enterprise of revealing 
America will by no means be ended 
then. To get from all our re- 
sources their fullest use—this is our 
goal. 

Washington, D. C. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
BY JOHN B. HUBER, M. D. 


P NHE epidemic of infantile par- 
alysis which is now afflicting 
New York is also spreading to 

other parts of the country—Massa- 

chusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, Louisiana and Tennessee. 

Physicians call this malady acute 
anterior poliomyelitis, because the 
inflammation invades mostly the an- 
terior nerve roots (the telegraph sta- 
tions, as it were) in the gray marrow 
or matter (polio, myel) of the spinal 
cord. It is from those roots or gang- 
lia, that muscular movements, espe- 
cially those of the extremities, are 
normally directed, controlled and co- 
ordinated. Besides the anterior 
nerve roots the gray matter of the 
brain may also be affected. 

During several years past zealous 
and sympathetic physicians have 
been laying the chain by which the 
germ origin of infantile paralysis has 
become established. Dr. Simon 
Flexner and his associates of the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York, 
have now demonstrated that a virus 
is the essential specific cause of in- 
fantile paralysis. Blows, accidents, 
falls, previous weakening ailments 
are but predisposing, making the 
body susceptible to the inroads of the 
virus. This latter belongs to the class 
of well-nigh infinitely minute, filter- 
able, ultra-microscopic viruses, akin 
to those of smallpox, measles, scarlet 
fever and other infections, the exist- 
ence of which poisons are proven, in 
the main, only by their effects. 

The virus, or germ, of infantile 
paralysis enters the body by way of 
the nose and throat, whence it tra- 
verses, in the blood and lymph chan- 
nels, the honeycomb-like bony tissue 
at the base of the brain, thence to in- 
vade the anterior nerve roots. Some- 


times also the inflammation ascends 
to the neck and the brain, producing 
respiratory paralyses and death. 

And so an infant of perhaps no 
more than nine months may be put 
to bed seemingly well, to awake in 
the morning with a high fever, vom- 
iting and convulsions. Or, if the child 
be old enough to tell of its suffer- 
ings it will complain of headache, of 
pain and tenderness in the neck and 
back, along the spine. It will be rest- 
less, irritable and sleepless; or it will 
be drowsy and stuporous. In from 
twelve hours to two or four days will 
ensue flaccid paralyses of one or more 
members, and in time wasting away 
of the affected muscles. 

Children of from one to five years 
are most frequently attacked; but 
adults may suffer. And, as with diph- 
theria and other infections, there 
may be carriers of the infantile par- 
alysis germ who do not themselves 
come down with the disease. The 
virus is communicated from the sick 
to the well either directly or thru a 
third person, by contact with the 
nasal, throat or buccal discharges of 
the sick, on handkerchiefs, towels, 
eating utensils, toys and the like, or 
by kissing, coughing or sneezing. 
The contagium is also no doubt 
excreted by the bowels and the 
kidneys; wherefore these must also 
be thoroly disinfected. The bites of 
insects appear to have nothing to do 
with the spread of infantile paraly- 
sis; but flies, bedbugs, lice, fleas, mos- 
quitoes—all ideal germ sponges— 
may convey the virus on their bodies. 

The mortality of infantile paraly- 
sis, may be anywhere from 5 to more 
than 20 per cent. In the present New 
York City epidemic, as we have not- 
ed, the latter figure has been exceed- 


ed. The summer months are a favor- 
able season for this disease. No anti- 
toxin serum, either preventive or 
curative, is as yet assured; nor is any 
cure, medicinal or otherwise, as yet 
perfected. The incubation period is 
from three to twenty-one days. 

Much good is accomplished for the 
sufferer by rest in bed, diet, medi- 
cines addrest to the fever, the pain 
and other symptoms, with electricity 
and massage after the acute symp- 
toms have subsided, and other means 
familiar to the physician. Much is 
accomplished to prevent the perma- 
nent crippling and deforming of 
children who do not die. Even so, 
more than half the survivors are like- 
ly to suffer afterward from paralyses. 
And in the recovered ones the af- 
fected muscles are likely to remain 
small, with retarded bone develop- 
ment, poor circulation and impaired 
constitution. 

Obviously then, since there is no 
certain cure, our efforts are most 
wisely directed to preventive meas- 
ures. The sick of infantile paralysis 
must be quarantined; Dr. Haven 
Emerson, Health Commissioner of 
New York, has fixed the quarantine 
period at six weeks. 

The disease must, in all respects, 
be managed as any infectious dis- 
ease; and according to the directions 
of one’s physician or health depart- 
ment. Especially must healthy chil- 
dren be debarred, during the period 
of the epidemic, from parties, pic- 
nics, movie shows, outings and the 
like; nor may they play with chil- 
dren in whose homes there is sick- 
ness. Here, as in disease prevention 
generally, the basic factor is per- 
sonal hygiene. 

New York City 

















EDUCATING A NATION 


BY PHILANDER P. CLAXTON 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


sons in round numbers were 
enrolled in educational institu- 
tions in the United States in 1914. 
Of these more than 19,000,000 were 
in elementary schools, and the rest in 
secondary schools and in colleges and 
universities. The teachers for this ed- 
ucational army numbered 700,000. 
In point of rapid growth the public 
high school still presents the most 
impressive figures; the enrollment 
for last year is greater by nearly 
100,000 than for the preceding year. 
The cost of education was, as nearly 
as can be estimated, $750,000,000, a 
relatively small amount when com- 
pared with many items in the public 
expense; less than one-third the na- 
tion’s expenditure for alcoholic 
liquors, and less by a hundred mil- 
-lions than the value of exports from 
the harbor of New York in 1913. 
The average school attendance of 
the American citizen in 1800, ac- 
cording to Dr. E. A. Ross of the 
University of Wisconsin, was only 
82 days. It is now 1057 days. A 
generation ago free education in 
most communities consisted of an 
elementary school course in which 
children were taught the three R’s, 
together with a modicum of history 
and geography. Public high schools 
had, of course, begun to develop, but 
attendance there was small, and the 
majority of communities made no 
such provision for public education. 
Now we have reached the point 
where we consider that it requires 
twelve years to give an individual an 
education that fits for life and pre- 
pares for the duties of citizenship. 
Public education has become our 
greatest single social enterprise. 
Great strides 
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ideals in these years may render im- 
possible or ineffective all efforts at 
education in later years. Realizing 
the supreme importance of the prop- 
er care of children in these earliest 
years, the Division of Home Educa- 
tion was formed to _ investigate 
means and methods of improving 
education in the home, to assist par- 
ents in directing the play of their 
young children, and above all to 
bring about a more intelligent codp- 
eration between the home and the 
school, so that both may work to- 
gether intelligently for the welfare 
of the children, and to extend the ed- 
ucation of boys and girls who have 
quit school, by stimulating and di- 
recting their home reading and 
study. 

The home, the primitive and pri- 
mary institution for tne education 
of children, is still the most impor- 
tant agency for education for life— 
mental, moral, physical, industrial, 
economic, social, civic. The school is 
still only supplementary. Any agency, 
therefore, that would promote right 
education most effectually must find 
some means of codperating with the 
home and of helping parents, who are 
the most constant—and should be 
the most effective—teachers of their 
children. 

Last year two new divisions were 
established in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Division of Civic Education 
and the Division of Education of Im- 
migrants; the first in codperation 
with the National Municipal League, 
the second with the North American 
Civic League. The Division of Home 
Education, maintained in coéperation 
with the National Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 


has been enlarged since its estab- 
lishment two years ago. Other special 
divisions are that of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, including trade and indus- 
tries; School and Home Gardening 
in codperation with the Internation- 
al Child Welfare League; Rural Ed- 
ucation, and Higher Education. 
The Kindergarten Division has al- 
ready developed into an important 
agency for the promotion of the edu- 
cation of young children, altho it 
was established only in the spring of 
1913. There are in the United States 
approximately 4,000,000 children be- 
tween the ages of four and six years, 
which is ordinarily considered the 
kindergarten age. While some formal 
education in the kindergarten or 
elsewhere would be helpful for all or 
most of: these, the home conditions of 
at least half of them are such as to 
make the demand for such education 
imperative. Only about 300,000 of 
these children are enrolled in the kin- 
dergarten. There is little hope of 
reaching this huge army of children 
except by making the kindergarten 
a part of the public school system in 
every city, town or village. By doing 
this, not only would two years be 
added to the period of education of 
millions of children whose education- 
al life must at best be all too short, 
but a beginning in the formation of 
moral and social habits—not possible 
later—could be made, and much 
could be added to the individual de- 
velopment of the children in these 
very important years of their lives. 
The Division of Civic Education 
aims to investigate methods of teach- 
ing, in the schools and elsewhere, 
those things that pertain directly to 
the duties and responsibilities of cit- 
izenship in a de- 





have been made 
in bettering our 
educational  sys- 
tem during recent 
years. Education 
begins at birth, 
and the first 
years of life are 
the most impor- nee 
tant. American 
children are in 
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school less than 
four per cent of 
their time from 
birth to their 
twenty-first year. 
Loss of life or 
health, arrest of 
development, the 
formation of vici- 
ous habits, or the 
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ments have been made here and 
there which seem to show the 
way to better results. To find and 
bring together the best thought and 
experience on this subject has been 
the first work of this division. Plans 
have also been begun and have since 
been continued for the development 
of more adequate methods of civic 
instruction for adult immigrants and 
for the stimulation and promotion of 
public discussion and debate of ques- 
tions of general and local public in- 
terest in colleges, schools, clubs and 
social centers. 

The problem of rural education 
continues to occupy the attention of 
our educators and school authorities. 
Its progress during the last year is 
seen not alone in the actual achieve- 
ments of the year, but in the ad- 
vanced position taken by leading ed- 
ucators relative to rural education 
and rural-life problems. Nearly four 
million illiterate persons in this 
country live in rural communities, in 
small towns, villages, and the open 
country. In some parts of the United 
States illiteracy in the rural popula- 
tion is from two to five times greater 
than in the urban population. Inter- 
est in consolidation of rural schools 
has greatly increased. The people are 
slowly but surely becoming convinced 
that the one-room, one-teacher rural 
school has, in the main, outlived its 
usefulness and that, wherever feas- 
ible and possible, the consolidated 
rural school must take its place. 
Progress in rural education is still 
slow, however. The states and the 
Government, meanwhile, are doing 
their best to eliminate the causes 
which may bring about illiteracy. 

Education, as a national problem, 
has two fields: one the child, from the 
kindergarten age until the age of ma- 
jority has been reached; the other, 
the illiterate adults. 

The problem of adult illiteracy as 
it confronts us today is no longer one 


o£ race or section. The importance of 
the task of eliminating illiteracy can- 
not be underestimated, when we con- 
sider that there are nearly 6,000,000 
illiterates in the United States, near- 
ly all of whom have reached their ma- 
jority. The full meaning of these fig- 
ures will be better understood if I 
say that in double line of march, at 
intervals of three feet, these illiter- 
ate persons would extend over a dis- 
tance of about 1500 miles; that 
marching at the rate of twenty-five 
miles a day it would require more 
than two months for them to pass a 
given point. A mighty army is this, 
with banners of darkness inscribed 
with the legends of illiteracy and ig- 
norance, helplessness and hopeless- 
ness—too large for the greatest de- 
gree of material prosperity and for 
the safety of our democratic institu- 
tions.The last census showed that 
there were more than two million il- 
literate males of voting age; in some 
states and in many counties the illit- 
erate voters hold the balance of power 
in any closely contested election. 

Tiliteracy, as I have said, prevails 
to a greater extent in rural districts 
than in cities; the greatest number 
of illiterates is between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five years. In 
1910 the total number of white illit- 
erates was greater by nearly one mil- 
lion than the total of negro illiter- 
ates. Massachusetts had more illiter- 
ate men of voting age than Arkan- 
sas; Pennsylvania more than Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky combined. Bos- 
ton had nearly 25,000 illiterates, Bal- 
timore 20,000, New Orleans 19,000, 
Memphis 9000. 

Sporadic efforts show us that there 
is e shorter way to the reduction and 
elimination of illiteracy than to wait 
for time to do away with it. These 
grown-ups can be taught in schools 
organized especially for them. 

One of the most notable attempts 
recently made to teach these illit- 


erates is that begun by Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, superintendent of 
schools in Rowan County, Kentucky. 
After having studied the conditions 
of the county, Mrs. Stewart decided 
to open night schools for adults on 
moonlight nights in the public school 
houses. All the teachers of the neigh- 
borhood responded, and began by vis- 
iting the people thruout the county 
and explaining the plan. 

More than 1200 men and women 
from eighteen to eighty-six years of 
age were enrolled the first evening! 
They came trooping over the hills 
and out of the hollows, some to add 
to the meager education received in 
the inadequate schools of their child- 
hood, some to receive their first les- 
sons in reading and writing. Among 
these pupils were not only illiterate 
farmers and their illiterate wives, 
sons, daughters, but also illiterate 
merchants, illiterate ministers and 
landowners. Think of the tragedy in 
these words, uttered by a woman of 
seventy: “Oh, to be able to read my 
Bible and to write to my grandchil- 
dren!” Other schools, of similar char- 
acter, were established here and 
there in the United States. Pupils 
were willing and eager to enroll. 

These scattered experiments and 
their success, even under very diffi- 
cult circumstances, have been such 
as to inspire the hope that, with the 
coéperation of schools, churches, 
philanthropic societies, cities, coun- 
ties, states and the Federal Govern- 
ment, the great majority of the five 
and one-half million illiterates in the 
United States may, in a few years, 
be taught reading, writing and 
something more; while millions of 
those whose school days were very 
few and who are little above the line 
of total illiteracy, may be helped to 
make good to some extent their de- 
ficiencies due to lack of opportunity 
in childhood. 

Washington, D. C. 














And from the phlox and mignonette 
Rich attars drift on every hand; 

And when star-vestured twilight comes 
The pale moths weave a saraband. 


A MIDSUMMER GARDEN 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


There is a little garden-close, 
Girdled by golden apple trees, 

That thru the long sweet summer hours 
Is haunted by the hum of bees. 


The poppy tosses here its torch, 

And the tall bee-balm flaunts its fire, 
And regally the larkspur lifts 

The slender azure of its spire. 
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And crickets in the aisles of grass 
With their clear fifing pierce the hush; 

And somewhere you may hear anear 
The passion of the hermit-thrush. 


It is a place where dreams convene, 
Dreams of the dead years gone astray, 
Of love and loveliness borne back 
From some forgotten yesterday. 


It is a memory-hallowed spot 
Where joy assumes its vernal guise, 
And two walk silent side by side, 
Youth’s glory shining in their eyes. 





























DO SCHOOLBOYS PLAY TOO MUCH ? 


BY GEORGE H. BROWNE 


HEADMASTER OF THE BROWNE AND NICHOLS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


HIRTY-SEVEN years ago this 

fall I took an active part in my 

first Teachers’ Convention. 
Every year since I have attended at 
least three or four; and in a third of 
these years I have helped to prepare 
the programs of at least two each 
year. -In all these years, no matter 
what the kind of meeting—general 
or departmental, classical or voca- 
tional, no matter what the topic of 
discussion, the type of school, or the 
educational theory involved, the 
only essentials invariably agreed 
upon as indispensable to educational 
success, have been (1) personality 
of the teacher; (2) individual initia- 
tive of the pupil; (3) concentration 
and imagination. 

I have just finished my thirty-third 
year of teaching in the same school 
—a secondary school for boys, all of 
whom continue their education in 
higher institutions. They have there- 
fore suffered less: from the “tradi- 
tional” course of study than the pu- 
pils who represent the other ninety- 
five per cent of the school population; 
but they have been, perhaps, no less 
affected by the rapidly changing so- 
cial conditions and distractions of 
modern life. This long experience 
with so-called “favored” material has 
led me to convictions bearing on 
these educational essentials which 
apply equally to the other ninety-five 
per cent; let me briefly state seven 
of the most commonplace: 

(1) The prizes of this life, in big 
things as well as in little, are gener- 
ally won on a very, very small mar- 
gin of superiority, which is chiefly 
mental. 

(2) Mental discipline is a valid, 
not a make-believe purpose of edu- 
cation (the Assistant Secretary of 
the General Education Board to the 
contrary, notwithstanding). Abra- 
ham Flexner, author of “A Mod- 
ern School,” “Parents and Schools,” 
writes that “Even if ‘all intellectual 
gain is specific, and transferable only 
with great loss,’ enough may carry 
over from one subject to another to 
ensure success, and thus pay for the 


training.” 
Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the 
University of Wisconsin, says: 


“An hour’s successful application 
to algebra can be transferred to 
Greek, but only in the habit of attack 
and in the concentration of the will.” 
This admission seems to me to vitiate 
the whole case against ‘mental disci- 
pline”; for its most ardent rational 
advocates never believed that it could 
do more, or that it needed to. 

(3) The best tonic of success, at 


any stage, is a feeling of achieve- 
ment; but the abiding “usefulness” 
of any kind of achievement is to be 
gaged not merely by the individual 
student’s pleasurable interest at the 
moment, but also by the accumulated 
experience of mankind in the same 
lines of thought or action. 

(4) “There is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for knowledge.” As your 
newspaper philosopher would say, 
you must not only put some p (pep) 
into your luck (pluck), but also kick 
up some dust in your try (indus- 
try.) 

(5) There is no knowledge, the 
possession of which is of much value 
or the acquisition of which is of the 
slightest mental discipline, that can 
be acquired without some genuine 
individual initiative and some honest 
hard work sometime, somewhere. 

(6) The “moving-picture mind” is 
no satisfactory substitute for an effi- 
ciently working, self-directed, “pic- 
ture-moving” mind. 

(7) It is still harder to go up the 
moral and intellectual stairway (in 
spite of the moving-picture escala- 
tor), because it is easier to go down 
than it was thirty-seven years ago, 
for at least seven reasons. 

That is to say, pupils of today have 
at least seven things that pupils 
thirty-seven years ago—and less— 
did not have to weaken their initia- 
tive, blight their concentration, and 
impoverish their imagination. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am not an os- 
trich—yet. I would not have the 
“good old times” back again. I do 
not mean to imply that the seven 
things I am going to specify are not 
without great possibilities for good. 
We could not remove them if we 
would. They are here to stay. The 
problem is, what are we going to do 
with them? The perfected gasoline 
engine, the wireless telegraph and tel- 
ephone, the phonograph, the motion- 
picture, etc., are contributions of the 
last ten years of incalculable possibil- 
ities for education,x—but they are 
just now complicating the education- 
al situation in school as it has never 
been complicated before. 

No matter what be the psychology 
which may properly determine the 
curriculum of your Modern School 
(A. Flexner), or the readjustment to 
the School of Tomorrow (J. Dewey), 
or the extension of Public Education 
for National Service in a Democracy 
(Pres. Vincent), these ubiquitous 
distractions must be met here and 
now with some concrete, specific, ad- 
ministrative efficiency. The world is 
so full of a number of things, all 


good in their proper places and pro- 
portions, that the “elective system” 
must be adopted by parents from the 
very beginning of their babies’ con- 
scious life to this extent, at least, that 
some principles of choice must be in- 
culeated that will enable their chil- 
dren as they grow up not only to 
choose the good from the bad, but 
also to choose from the many avail- 
able good things the few that they 
can afford to indulge in at the various 
stages of their development. “One of 
the most fundamental works of re- 
form,” says the Federal Director of 
the Rural Organization Service, “is 
the persuading of men to like the 
right things.” The choice of the 
wrong things has not only been help- 
ing to depopulate rural districts, but 
has been complicating the town life 
of young people as never before. Con- 
sider the following “seven deadly 
sins,” then, merely in relation to 
these acknowledged educational es- 
sentials—the cultivation of individ- 
ual initiative, concentration, and im- 
agination: 

(1) Cheap periodicals and maga- 
zines (written down to a taste that 
balks at the slightest mental exer- 
tion). 

(2) Cheap theatrical shows 
(adapted to the tired business man’s 
standard—no mental effort). 

(3) Cheap (canned) music, which 
might be excellent and often is; but 
too often degenerates into the “empty 
singer of an idle day”—mere amuse- 
ment and accompaniment to dancing. 

(4) The apotheosis of amusement 
(the dancing craze, the exaggeration 
of athletics, the domination of play 
—Johnny must be out of doors all 
the afternoon, till he is too tired and 
sleepy to study in the evening). 

(5) Premature assumption of the 
manners of club life (dependence 
upon the comforts, conveniences, and 
luxuries of life—too many servants, 
no responsibilities; press the button, 
and somebody else does the rest). 

(6) The automobile (the devil’s 
own as a seductive time consumer). 

(7) The moving-picture show 
(and the better the picture the 
cheaper the show, and vice versa). 

The mere enumeration of these 
general distractions is sufficient to 
indicate that if “the modern school” 
is to cultivate the pupils’ individual 
initiative in eliminating irrelevant 
interests and in concentrating on the 
abstract principles behind the usu- 
ally interesting concrete details, 
where “lie difficult and involved in- 
tellectual processes,” a kind of think- 
ing never so necessary as now—but, 
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don’t forget, just as uninteresting to 
young people in science and sociology 
as in language and mathematics— 
the school must have assistance from 
outside. No school under the condi- 
tions here brought to mind is ade- 
quate to solve the educational prob- 
lem single-handed. 

A school’s most natural ally in 
combating these general distractions 
and its own special distractions is 
obviously home codperation. This 
may be secured in at least four ways: 
united prohibition; adjustment (par- 
ticularly of such special distractions 
as dentists’ appointments, parties, 
theaters, outside lessons in music, 
dancing, skating, riding, etc.) ; regu- 
lation and control, especially of col- 
lections (stamps, insects, birds, etc.), 
scientific enthusiams (wireless, mo- 
torboats, autos, etc.), sports, games, 
movies, etc.; substitution (science 
trips, original public speaking, regu- 
lar pupil morning talks to the whole 
school, debates, Chautauqua, summer 
work, companionship of parents, 
mind-fertilization at home, etc.). 

If the mind is stored early with 
profitable matter, tastes and stand- 
ards, the antidote to these distrac- 
tions is already partly secured; but 
if, as too often occurs, even in the 
homes of educated parents, the 
children’s minds are void of serious- 
ness, the wills weak, and the desires 
and passions ill-controlled, the re- 
sults, no matter what the school, are 
inevitable. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the “modern school,” to be effi- 
cient under present distracting con- 
ditions, must include something be- 
sides teachers of efficient personal- 
ity and a course of study based on the 
psychology that “mental discipline 
is not a real purpose” and that mod- 
ern education “includes nothing for 
which an affirmative case can not 
now be made out.” Useful for what? 
Already one American generation 
educated (!) on this utilitarian 
abuse of the elective system has come 
to middle life; and there is no more 
pathetic despair than that of the af- 
fluent engineer or bridge-builder who 
tries to “retire and live,” only to find 
that he cannot, by paying extra for 
the years that are passed, buy appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of those “‘use- 
less” things which he scorned in 
school. To avoid his own hapless fate, 
he is now sending his boys to the 
classical school to prepare in these 
“useless” things first. Eighty-three 
per cent of the engineers of the Unit- 
ed States of America who responded 
to a recent nation-wide investigation 
as to the essentials of preparation 
for their profession, put character 
and mental training first—special 
technical training, some of them, as 
low as eighth! 


An educator, therefore, who thinks 
that the only “humanities” of today 
are “economics and sociology,” and 
who offers other inadequate substi- 
tutes for the tried and genuine hu- 
manities, may well beware of becom- 
ing a foe to real civilization. 

“A man educated in the modern 
sense,” says Flexner, “‘will be trained 
to know, to care about, and to under- 
stand the world we live in, both the 
physical world and the social world.” 
Good, as far as it goes; but there is 
a world of ideas and ideals and vis- 
ions, of equal or even greater impor- 
tance, in the spirit of which young 
people may be so intensely developed 
at home and in the right school, as 
to make it possible for them, to their 
everlasting profit, “to go thru the 
world never knowing what they have 
missed, and what kind of a world it 
actually is.” 

That the curriculum should “con- 
tain only what can be shown to 
serve a purpose,” is a most com- 
mendable fundamental proposi- 
tion; but to make “what is taught, 
when it is taught, and how it is 
taught, depend altogether on what is 
needed, when it is needed, and in the 
form in which it is needed”; and to 
determine those needs according to 
the tastes and inclinations of imma- 
ture students from present-day city 
homes amid present-day city distrac- 
tions—while it may avoid some voca- 
tional misfits, cannot fail to produce 
more vocational miscarriages. 

But will not the “modern school” 
in the city take over some of the ben- 
eficent work that used to be done in 
the home, and supply the deplorable 
lack of home coéperation now, where 
there is no home life? Undoubtedly, 
and therefore all the more welcome. 
Waifs and foundlings in asylums and 
institutions, like incubator chickens, 
may have more intelligent care, and 
often do fare better than children in 
some homes favored by circumstance. 
I am old-fashioned enough, however, 
tho still a progressive, to believe that 
there is no satisfactory substitute for 
a good home and a good mother; and 
I am the more resigned to my appar- 
ent old-fogyism, because I remember 
hearing the high priest of the new 
psychology admit to the Headmas- 
ters’ Association that “more depends 
upon the habit of concentration than 
on anything else,” and that “the dis- 
tractions of the last ten years have 
been disastrous.” 

These distractions no school can 
successfully meet without home co- 
operation. To be most successful, the 
fertilization of the child mind at 
home must be intensive and contin- 
uous—begun even before children 
go to school; and the codperation 
should be taken up before the “dis- 





aster” has been wrought. The mod- 
ern doctrine of salvation, in practise 
under present conditions in education 
as well as in business and industry, 
is elimination of waste. Elimination 
of educational waste should be put 
into practise as soon as the child is 
born; and by right choice, reasonable 
apportionment, and continuous co- 
operative effort, kept up to the very 
end. What can be more wasteful than 
for the home to tolerate the prema- 
ture and excessive indulgence in the 
distractions I have specified until 
there is often left for school so little 
interest and initiative, or power of 
concentration and intelligent imagi- 
nation, on the part of the pupil, that 
no subject, traditional or modern, of 
itself, “can be shown to serve a pur- 
pose” in providing such minds with 
any pleasure or facility in abstract 
thinking? For the ability to think and 
to take pleasure in thinking is the 
most profitable result to be derived 
from any training whatsoever. 
“The common run of school fail- 
ures,” says Dr. Flexner, “represents, 
not the defect of the children, but the 
resourcelessness of the schools.” Of- 
ten, too true. Oftener, it- represents 
the shirking or the shifting of par- 
ental responsibilities. The pupils of 
day-schools, public and private, are 
under outside influences twice as 
many waking hours as they are in 
school; and outside influences today 
require seven times the vigilance .of 
any other period. The home coépera- 
tion I have in mind involves no inter- 
ference by parents that need impair 
the control of the school by expert 
professionals. Special daily or week- 
ly, and regular monthly, individual 
reports to parents invite frequent af- 
ternoon and evening interviews; and 
several joint parents’ meetings a 
year, conducted sometimes by the 
parents, sometimes by the teachers, 
provide opportunities for frank gen- 
eral discussion and wholesome mu- 
tual understanding. Of course, a live 
school “resembles a clinic.’”’ Of course, 
“parents have a right to be shown.” 
Of course, “there is something the 
matter if a school principal or a 
school teacher cannot convince par- 
ents that there is a good reason 
‘why.’ ” But there is something equal- 
ly, if not more, serious the matter if 
the school cannot be shown—if par- 
ents cannot convince the school that 
there is a reason “why” there should 
be so much waste, dissipation, inef- 
ficiency in home and society outside 
of school. “The matter” with second- 
ary education today is less in the sub- 
jects taught in school than in the 
lack of home coéperation in meeting 
the multiplicity of distractions out of 
school. 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 
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Press Illustrating Paul Thompson 


Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 


The men who made New York 
walk—William D. Mahon, presi- 
dent; Louis Tridiger, attorney; 
P. J. O’Brien, a vice-president, 
and William B. Fitzgerald, chief 
orgunizer, for the Amalgamated 


Street car strikes and torrid 
weather have no terror for young- 


sters in New York who can do this. 




















Paul Thompson 
Another cool picture in a touristless season—a Swiss neutrality patrol in sight of the Matterhorn and Gorner Grat. 
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Internation sl Film 


The war at sunset—an Anzac sentinel, probably a veteran of Gallipoli, patrolling the outworks on the Somme front. 




















Le 
Central News 


The war at dawn—bringing in British wounded early in the morning after a day of stiff fighting along the Somme. 
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International Film 


The war by night—shells from British batteries dropping a curtain in front of captured positions as the “push” began. 


The war by night—the eyes of the British battleships off Saloniki keep close watch on the city while it is dark. 
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THINKING ON THE THIRD RAIL 


ulties have been bear-baiting 

the undergraduate. It is a safe 
sport, tho scarcely a graceful one. 
“The undergraduate doesn’t think.” 
“The undergraduate doesn’t know 
anything about the contemporary 
world.” “The undergraduate doesn’t 
read.” “The undergraduate, if he 
had anything to express—which he 
hasn’t—could not express it in effec- 
tive English.” 

Well, and who’s to blame? Not the 
undergraduate, but we of the col- 
leges, who haven’t let him think. We 
have insisted on doing it for him. 
We have crammed him with our own 
pet ideas while he sat taking notes— 
or dozing. In the one course where he 
should have learned to think and to 
give his thoughts a vital expression 
—his “composition” course—we have 
surfeited him with the terminology 
of rhetoric, decked him out in bor- 
rowed styles of several generations 
ago, and set him to rehash stale criti- 
cism or discuss bygone matters for 
which he does not—and should not— 
care a fig. 

This article, which is primarily 
concerned with writing as it affects 
thinking, is partly a record and part- 
ly a creed. The creed affirms that the 
undergraduate can think, and also 
that he can write, and write well, if 
we let -him think. Literary style, 
after all, is only the way a man has 
of saying something he wants to say. 
But we must italicize the word want. 
A man does not want to write until 
his idea takes hold of him. The trou- 
ble with our college courses in writ- 
ing has been that they have lived too 
‘long in a vacuum. They have prated 
learnedly of the form, but they have 
omitted the substance; they have 
spent more time searching for the 
suggestive word than for the living 
and useful idea. The colleges have 
been on the wrong track. Good writ- 
ing is the product of the personality 
of the writer and a vitalizing idea, 
and a vitalizing idea is nothing less 
than one which genuinely concerns 
the present world of men and things. 
The undergraduate too often loses in- 
terest in his college work, not be- 
cause he is inherently lazy or indif- 
ferent, but because his work seems 
academic and futile, getting nowhere, 
affecting nothing. 

Hence it was that at Dartmouth 
College we tried an experiment in an 
elective course in composition. We 
threw over familiar essays and liter- 
ary re-appreciations and word-pic- 
tures, because they were vapid and 
stale, We went instead to the daily 
and weekly records of men and 
events. Each student picked out the 
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N EWSPAPERS and college fac- 


BY DAVID LAMBUTH 








An enterprising young professor in 
Dartmouth has devised a new way 
of putting life into two college in- 
stitutions that are very apt to be- 
come conventionalized and dull, the 
English course and the student 
magazine. How he did it or rather 
how he got his boys to do it, he tells 
below. His success is perhaps due 
to the fact that Mr. Lambuth has 
had a more varied experience than 
most teachers, for he has lived in 
Japan and Brazil as well as Cali- 
fornia, New Hampshire, Virginia 
and New York.—THE EDITOR. 




















subject that to him meant most, and 
treated it in whatever style effective- 
ness and clarity demanded. We de- 
cided that grace, elegance, that inde- 
finable thing called “style,” grew out 
of lucidity and force and the man 
himself, and grew no otherwise. And 
let the “style” be what it might, we 
rejected every contribution—we no 
longer called it a “theme”—that did 
not seem humanly valuable. What is 
culture and what is literature, after 
all, but the product of the widest 
knowledge and human sympathy ap- 
plied to the life of today? 

In our attempt to vivify composi- 
tion by approximating the conditions 
of the actual world the first problem 
had been that of subject matter. That 
settled, we were faced with the prob- 
lem of grading. The college marking 
system as it stands is based on a fic- 
tion. Is there such a thing as a com- 
position seventy-five per cent good? 
Did ever an editor return a “not 
quite good enough” contribution with 
a check for three-quarters of the 
amount he would have paid for an ac- 
ceptable article? The answer to that 
question gave us the clue. Contribu- 
tions were accepted if the subject 
was of genuine and timely interest 
and the handling effective, and a 
man’s grade was based on the number 
of acceptances. All other contribu- 
tions were rejected as worthless; fig- 
uratively they went into the editorial 
waste-basket. We reserved the edit- 
or’s right to return a manuscript for 
revision, when it showed promise; 
but gave absolutely no credit for any 
article unless accepted. The motive 
thus furnished for careful and re- 
peated revision—the novice’s partic- 
ular detestation—proved one of the 
most effective devices of the system. 

The third problem in the adjust- 
ment of the course was the setting 
up of what should be, not a collegi- 
ate, but an outside world standard of 
judgment. What was an acceptable 
article? How good did it have to be? 
We concluded that it had to be good 
enough to print in a well edited week- 


ly—The Independent, The Nation, 
The New Republic. In the attempt to 
maintain such a standard and to keep 
the standard before the class, we de- 
cided to simulate a magazine. We 
made up a dummy of the accepted 
articles for the month—editorials, 
special articles, stories, reviews— 
and the class dubbed it The Third 
Rail. Everybody crowded to see the 
copy and somebody whispered, “Why 
not print it?” We took the matter up 
in executive session of the class and 
decided to print. A small laboratory 
fee from the men, together with a 
little advertising, supports the pub- 
lication and provides each man with 
five copies of each issue, This year 
there will be five issues, each consist- 
ing of twenty-fcur pages of The In- 
dependent size. An edition of 600, 
selling at ten cents a copy, is dis- 
tributed among the undergraduates, 
the local community, and the friends 
and families of the contributors. 

It was the actual publication of 
the magazine that made the system 
complete. To take college composition 
out of its vacuum two things were 
necessary : the subjects discussed had 
to be vital, subjects somehow com- 
mensurate with the time and effort 
put on them, and there had to be a 
genuine incentive to write. But the 
final and strongest incentive will al- 
ways be lacking until the writer 
finds his audience. The desire to ex- 
press is founded on the desire to im- 
press. The writer wants to be read. 
Moreover, only as it fronts him on 
the printed page can the writer just- 
ly estimate the effectiveness of his 
work. The printed magazine fur- 
nished a practical criterion as well as 
the only real incentive to self-expres- 
sion. It stimulated competition. It 
encouraged revision in the hope of 
getting into print. It became a circu- 
lating medium for what a man con- 
sidered worth the saying. 

That the system has brought out 
effective writing of a high grade is 
evidenced by the pages of The Third 
Rail. That it has encouraged clear 
thinking and an intelligent interest 
in the affairs of the nation and the 
world, affairs political, commercial, 
and literary, is equally apparent. 
That it is one solution of the compo- 
sition question is suggested by the 
fact that the course, which is elec- 
tive, and open to the three upper 
classes, has grown in a year and a 
half from twenty-two to just over a 
hundred men. And it is not a “lunch” 
course. Two required articles a week, 
with revisions, keep the men at work. 
But what is more to the point: they 
think. That is why they like it. 

Dartmouth College 


























THE NEW SCHOOLBOOKS 


THE SEASON’S OUTPUT OF EDUCATIONAL TEXTS REVIEWED 
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HISTORY 


HERE is nothing that changes so 

much as the past, at least that part 

of the past that gets written. Nowa- 
days history has lengthened at both 
ends, and broadened, too, and includes 
all sorts of interesting things about 
Greek architecture, medieval municipal 
government, life on the feudal manor, 
the introduction of machinery, the 
whereabouts of Europe’s coal mines, 
and social reform in distant British col- 
onies. There is no question of the peda- 
gogical superiority of the new style 
text-book to the old. 

One of the best general surveys of the 
modern type is Professor James Har- 
vey Robinson’s Medieval and Modern 
Times, enlarged and much revised from 
his “History of Western Europe.” An- 
other attractive and lucid general his- 
tory is Roscoe Lewis Ashley’s Early 
European Civilization, a text-book for 
the secondary schools. Despite its title 
this covers the history of Europe as 
near to modern times as 1648. The latter 
half is also published separately under 
the title Medieval Civilization. Of a sim- 
ilar type and excellence is A Short 
History of England, by Professor 
Laurence M. Larson, of the University 
of Illinois. A Social and Industrial 
History of England, by F. W. Tickner, 
is an ambitious but fairly successful 
attempt to condense into a single man- 
ual the whole richness and fullness of 
the life of England. Literature, art, 
religion and education are given quite 
as much space as economic and indus- 
trial changes, and even political history 
is not neglected. Professor C. W. 
Oman’s England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is a very different sort of book. 
It is an orthodox political chronicle for 
general readers or college students, full 
of facts well and clearly presented, but 
with a very obvious conservative and 
imperialist bias, perhaps not unnatural 
in an Oxford scholar. 

The shadow of the Great War has 
begun to fall across the schoolroom. The 
Story of the Map of Europe, by L. P. 
Benezet, superintendent of schools in 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, is a creditable, 
tho rather superficial, attempt to ex- 
plain the origins of the present war 
for children in the elementary schools 
by a review of European history. The 
last chapters of the book are devoted 
to an impassioned plea for peace and 
immediate disarmament. Professor 
James A. Woodburn, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Professor Thomas F. Mo- 
ran, of Purdue, have prepared an /n- 
troduction to American History for use 
in the elementary grades. This work 
is not an American history at all, but 
a history of the nations, ancient and 
modern, from which we have derived 
our civilization. It is lavishly illustrated 
and contains all the customary anec- 
dotes about Diogenes, King Alfred, Sir 


Walter Raleigh and the other heroes 
of history. Our Ancestors in Europe, by 
Jennie Hall, is a work of very similar 
scope and purpose. The book contains 
little narrative, but its full, detailed 
and vivid account of past civilizations 
from the early Greeks to the settlers 
of America is in every way admirable. 
Two very similar surveys of American 
history, well adapted for use in ele- 
mentary schools, are An American His- 
tory, by Eleanor Riggs, and The Plain 
Story of American History, by Pro- 
fessor John Spencer Bassett. For New 
York students who are as curious 
about the history of their native state 
as they are about that of the nation, 
Professor Charles F. Horne, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, has pre- 
pared a History of the State of New 
York. This book tells the story of the 
Empire State from the time of the 
earliest Dutch settlements to the 
present day, but it devotes fully three- 
fourths of its space to the colonial and 
revolutionary periods. Elementary 
Civics shows social history in the mak- 
ing. The topic is made broader and 
more interesting by a study of the 
growth of government and of present 
methods in other lands. The progress 
of legislation is illustrated by definite 
incidents which have awakened the 
people to the need of better laws. 


Medieval and Modern History, by J. H. Robin- 
son. Ginn. $1.60. Early European Civilization, 
Medieval Civilization, by Roscoe wis hley. 
Macmillan. $1.50, $1.10. Short History of 
England, by L. M. Larson. Holt. $1.40. Social 
and Industrial History of England, by F. W. 
Tickner. Longmans, Green. $1. England in 
the Nineteenth Century, by C. W. Oman. 
Longmans, Green. $1.25. The Story of the 
Map of Europe, by L. P. Benezet. Scott, 
Foresman. 60 cents. Introduction to American 
History, by J. A. Woodburn and T. ; 
Moran. Longmans, Green. 72 cents. Our 
Ancestors in Europe, by Jennie Hall. Silver, 
Burdett. 76 cents. An American History, by 
E. E. Riggs. Macmillan. $1. The Plain Story 
of American History, by J. S. Bassett. Mac- 
millan. $1. History of the State of New York, 
by C. F. Horne. Heath. $1.20. An Elementary 
Civics, by McCarthy, Swan and McMullen. 
Thompson, 85 cents. 


SPELLING AND GRAMMAR 


O careful training in phonetic spell- 

ing, the successful teacher must add 

a constant drill both in list form 
and in sentence use. For this work es- 
pecially helpful in the first two grades 
would be The Daily Speller, with its 
attractive pictures. So thoro is the drill 
in correct form and in sentence use that 
almost every member of a class would 
master the whole list. While the Modern 
Spellers I and II furnish good phonetic 
training in the lower grades, and suit- 
able lists for all classes, their strongest 
point is in dictation work. 

For the lower grades the language 
work should be mostly composition, 
with a little technical grammar, and 
many drills on the correct use of verbs 
and pronouns; for the upper, thoro 
teaching in grammatical construction 
and in clear thinking and expression. 


Brown. 


The interesting topics and helpful out- 
lines found in the Gate to English I 
and IJ would draw his best from every 
child, while the practical exercizes are 
an encouragement to correct usage. 
Longmans’ English Grammar, a revi- 
sion of a standard book, gives an un- 
usual training in grammatical tech- 
nique, and is an excellent preparation 
for the study of foreign languages. 
Constructive English for upper 
grades presents an entirely new method 
of teaching oral and written English. 
The topics, taken wholly from the pu- 
pil’s every day life or from nature, are 
developed by carefully planned out- 
lines where several alternatives start 
the child thinking and give opportunity 
for his own individuality. A pupil 
trained by this somewhat heavy con- 
structive method would have an excel- 
lent mastery of his mother tongue. The 
greatest difficulty with which the Eng- 
lish teacher contends is the inability of 
the pupil to understand words. Such a 
definite study as that given in English 
Derivatives, with its five hundred root 
words, and their common derivatives, 
would clear many a fog in the child’s 
mind as to a word’s real meaning. 


The Daily Speller, I, II, by M. L. Bartlett. 
Philadelphia. Lippincott. 16, 20 cents. The 
Modern Speller, I, Il, by Van Wagenen. Mac- 
millan. 20 and 24 cents. Gate to English, I, I, 
by Howe, O’Hair and Pritchard. Longmans, 
Green. 48 and 65 cents. English Grammar, by 
G. J. Smith. Longmans, Green. 65 cents. Con- 
structive English, by I. C. Emery. Scribner. 80 
cents. English Derivatives, by B. K. Benson. 
Heath. 44 cents. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


N excellent English Literature, in 

small compass, is prepared by J. W. 

Abernethy. It is comprehensive, 
without being too detailed or dry. Well 
and interestingly illustrated, it will 
serve as a reference book, while the lists 
for reading and topics for discussion 
following each chapter will prove prac- 
tical and suggestive to teacher and stu- 
dent in class work. “I suspect that to 
teach a child to read and not what to 
read is to give him a loaded gun and 
not show him how to use it,” writes 
Henry S. Pancoast in the preface to 
English Prose and Verse, a collection 
prepared for students of the history of 
English literature. His selection runs 
from Beowolf to Stevenson, his plan 
being to give with longer specimens 
from the greater writers many less 
known treasures. He has succeeded in 
making an uncommonly attractive and 
not heavy collection. Up to Chaucer, the 
selections are translated, mainly by 
Professor Spaight, while in the appen- 
dix is a series of examples show- 
ing the development of the language 
from the eighth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A Book of English Literature ar- 
ranged by Professors Snyder and Mar- 
tin of the Northwestern University be- 
gins with Chaucer, includes few of the 
lesser names, but gives much space to 
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OUR NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Frances A. Kellor’s New Book 


STRAIGHT AMERICA 


‘*A Genuine Contribution to the Subject ’’ 


“A frank and vigorous little volume. ... Clear-sightedness, justice 
and earnestness. ... Ought to be read from every pulpit in the 
country and studied by every woman’s club and public forum... . 
Practical, candid and most earnest. It gets down to the first princi- 
ples of American needs and discusses them with honesty, ability, and 
a straight-from-the-shoulder forcefulness that ought to prove inspir- 
ing and infectious.”—N. Y. Times. 


“Miss Frances Kellor, by reason of her devoted efforts to better con- 
ditions among immigrants . . . is exceptionally well-fitted to discuss 
the question of their Americanization. No one else, we are sure, 
knows more intimately the difficulties that confront foreign-born la- 
borers on their arrival here. . . . In ‘STRAIGHT AMERICA’ she 
sets forth the results of her observations so clearly and compactly as 
to make the book a genuine contribution to the subject. . . . Clear 
thinking and frank statement.”—N. Y. Post. 


“May be read to advantage by Americans regardless of party affilia- 
tions.”"—N. Y. Evening Sun. Fifty Cents. 





Uniform with “Straight America”’ 


OUR NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


50c Little Books on Big Subjects 50c 
AMERICANIZATION THE FORKS OF THE ROAD 


By Royal Dixon. What are we do- By Dr. Washington Gladden. Award- 
ing to Americanize the alien? How ed the prize offered by the Church 


a 





can we make sure that he will emerge 
from the melting-pot willing to sup- 
port and to contribute to our institu- 
tions? These are questions which Mr. 
Dixon asks and to which he offers a 
clear and simple answer, broad and 
practical in vision. Fifty Cents. 


THE HERITAGE OF TYRE 


By William Brown Meloney. A di- 
rect, uncompromising demand for a 
new American merchant marine. “In 
terse, thrilling, forceful language the 
author shows us the greatest weakness 
America has.”—Boston Transcript. 
Fifty Cents. 


the United States. : 
tributed as tracts for all honest, loyal, 
digest.”"—N, Y. Sun. 


THEIR TRUE FAITH AND ALLEGIANCE 


By Gustavus Ohlinger 
With an introduction by OWEN WISTER. 


“A highly edifying exhibit of the political intrigues of Germany throughout 
Hundreds of thousands of this book should be dis- 


Peace Union for the best essay on war 
and peace. 

“An inquiry, calm, concise, logical 
and marked throughout by practical 
commonsense, into the reasons why 
war persists in a civilization founded 
upon Christianity."—N. Y. Times. 

Fifty Cents. 


THE PENTECOST OF CALAMITY 


By Owen Wister. “In this book speaks 
the man, not the diplomat . . . the 
interpreter of the feelings of the 
American who comprehends the divin- 
ity that is in history. . BSS 
flaming thing, itself a tongue of Pente- 
cost.”"—Boston Advertiser, Nineteenth 
Printing. Fifty Cents. 


decent American citizens to read and 





Fifty Cents. 


These important littie books are each fifty cents. The six including 
‘* Straight America’”’ will be sent to you at once for three dollars. 








The Macmillan Company, Publishers, New York 
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each writer mentioned, thirty-four 
pages to Matthew Arnold, for instance. 
English Prose and Poetry, by 
J. M. Manly, of Chicago University, is 
a handier volume, printed on excellent 
thin paper. It contains fewer authors 
than Mr. Pancoast’s book, shorter ex- 
tracts than the Snyder and Martin. Its 
selection goes back to the eleventh 
century, the early English being print- 
ed beside Mr. Manly’s translations. 

To meet the growing demand for 
study of the drama Professors Tatlock 
and Martin have made a most useful 
selection of Representative English 
Plays. We have a survey from the 
Middle Ages to our contemporary dra- 
matists. The book is in pleasant, clear 
type, two columns with the briefest 
footnotes. There is a helpful biblio- 
graphy, and the short essays introduc- 
ing each play are excellent. 

Collections of American Prose often 
manage to be a bit dull, but W. C. 
Bronson, of Brown University, has 
made a selection always interesting, 
frequently entertaining, and especially 
successful in the Colonial period. The 
selections do not go beyond the Civil 
War, and complete orations, essays and 
tales are taken from the later writers. 

It is when one takes up the special 
collections that one suspects the per- 
sonal tastes of the collectors have some- 
times had more to do with the produc- 
tion than the needs of the students. The 
English Familiar Essay is edited by 
two devout classicists. They have made 
an attractive volume to put in any hand- 
bag and one hopes it may lure some 
student away from the present frantic 
cult of the short story. An odd collec- 
tion is Essays for College English, being 
especially prepared for the use of agri- 
cultural schools; this is mainly of pres- 
ent day papers, opening with one by C. 
M. Harger, reprinted from The Inde- 
pendent. Bailey, Plunkett and Bruére 
are some of the writers on economic and 
agricultural subjects. Another book, 
also for agricultural schools, is The 
Promise of Country Life. One doubts 
its value as a text-book, but it has 
a delightful miscellany, including Ste- 
venson’s “Will of the Mill” and Leigh 
Hunt’s little known and _ inimitable 
“Graces and Anxieties of Pig Driving.” 
One is at a loss to see precisely the rea- 
son for Selections from Lanier as a text- 
book. His boys’ books hardly need to be 
introduced to the college student, and 
his poetry and criticism is so sadly little, 
that to serve him up in fragments seems 
a needless indignity. There will never 
be an end to the Selections from Car- 
lyle, however, and with good reason. 
From such an output something must 
be chosen and much left. These selec- 
tions by Professors Hemingway and 
Seymour are taken from “Sartor Re- 
sartus,” “The French Revolution,” and 
“Past and Present,” and with the large 
amount from each book there is a very 
good critical and historical essay. 

Many works on Robert Browning 
have proved to be more involved or dif- 
ficult than the poems themselves, but 
Professor Harrington’s Browning 
Studies give just the help one needs to 
sort out the real treasures from the 
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mass of poet’s work, and the facts and 
clues necessary to their full enjoy- 
ment. The very class room plan of the 
volume adds to its usefulness and 
enough biographical, historical, and 
philological materials are given to form 
a complete introduction to Browning. 

David Watson Rannie, of Winchester, 
in his Elements of Style, considers the 
subject from the simplicities of punctu- 
ation on to delicate analyses of fitness 
and of word use. It is hardly a class 
book, tho intended for the advanced 
student. Methods and Aims in the Study 
of Literature, by Lane Cooper, of Cor- 
nell, is for the already fairly erudite. 
It is largely 2 symposium drawn from 
great writers on the way in which they 
read books and wrote books, a matter 
rather curious than of intrinsic moment. 


English Literature, by J. W. Abernethy. Mer- 
rill. $1.85. English Prose and Verse, ed. by 
H. S. Pancoast. Holt. $1.75. A Book of English 
Literature, ed. by Snyder and Martin. Mac- 
millan. $2.25. English Prose and Poetry, ed. 
by J. M. Manly. Ginn. $2. Representative 
English Plays, ed. by Tatlock and Martin. 
Century. $2. American Prose, by W. C. 
Bronson. Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.50. 
The English Familiar Essay, ed. by Bryan 
and Crane. Ginn. $1.25. Essays for College 
English. The Promise of Country Life, ed. by 
J. C. Bowman. Heath. $1.25, $1. Selections 
from Lanier, ed. by H. W. Lanier. Scribner. 
50 cents. Selections from Carlyle, ed. by Hem- 
ingwsy and Seymour. Heath. 75 cents. Brown- 
ing Studies, by -V. C. Harrington. Badger. 
$1.50. Elements of Style, by D. W. Rannie. 
Dutton. $1.50. Methods and Aims in the Study 
of Literature, by Lane Cooper. Ginn. $1.20. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


N the grammar grades and high 

school the work of the English teacher 

becomes more and more the teaching 
of literary appreciation and of oral and 
written use of English. In the latter 
emphasis is justly put on practical oral 
work. American Speech deals largely 
with the vocal side of this work. The 
good illustrations of the position of the 
speech organs for each sound, the table 
of the common spellings of those 
sounds, and the drills on enunciation 
make it a practical book for class use 
with any teacher. In Oral English 
the student is trained in posture and 
enunciation, in the collecting and ar- 
ranging of material, in the common 
phraseology used in the business world, 
and in parliamentary law and debate. 
Tho good training in speech making and 
parliamentary usage is given in Eng- 
lish for Business, more stress is laid 
on written work. In Part I there are 
ample exercizes in grammar. and 
rhetoric; in Part II practise in news- 
paper work, advertising and similar 
business subjects. 

Business English is a simpler book, 
dealing with letter writing on orders, 
claims, sales and similar topics. Only 
the essential principles of rhetoric and 
grammar are treated. Practical English 
is an effort to make English training 
apply closely to every day life. Its quo- 
tations are well adapted for imitation 
and for arousing the imagination. It 
suggests a recent experiment in one of 
our high schools where a special book 
for direct imitative work was given the 
freshman class. The gain in form, ma- 
terial and force was surprizing. But the 
same work given to the older pupils 
produced little effect. 

To many teachers it seems a waste 








SELECTED TEXTS 


For Elementary Schools 
Gate to English 


It provides a complete course in elementary school English and insures an 
accurate knowledge of what is right and wrong in English speech. Book I, 
grades 4, 5 and 6, 48 cents. Book II, grades 7 and 8, 68 cents. 


The Horace Mann Readers 


Independence and power in reading are developed in the children by the 
Horace Mann method. Complete set of readers with teachers’ manuals. 


The Alexander Speller 

Now includes Dr. Leonard P. Ayres’ Measuring Scale of Ability in Spelling. 
Two Editions: 1, Syllabicated; 2, Non-syllabicated. Part I, grades 1-4, 16 cents. 
Part II, grades 5-8, 20 cents. Complete, 25 cents. 

Woodburn & Moran’s Introduction to American 
History 

Wonderfully interesting text based upon the report of the Committee of 
Eight. For sixth year. 72 cents. 

Woodburn & Moran’s Elementary American 

History and Government 
It explains to the pupil the America of to-day, the evolution of our political 


institutions and the rights, privileges and duties of American citizenship. For 
the 7th and 8th years. $1.00. 


Wood’s Dramatic Reader 


Dramatic scenes from Standish of Standish, The Talisman, Lorna Doone, 
Sevenoaks and The Pilot. For grammar grades. 60 cents. 


For High Schools 
Howe’s Essentials in Early European History 


This text meets fully the requirements of the new course of study suggested 
by the Committee on Social Studies of the N. E. A. $1.50. 
Howe & Knowlton’s Essentials in Modern 
European History 
A companion volume to Howe’s Essentials. (Jn the press.) 


Thomas & Howe’s Composition and Rhetoric 


Solves many of the most vexing problems of high school English. Ex- 
ceptionally effective in securing continuous and thoughtful practice. $1.20. 


Longmans’ Modern French’ Course 


Meets the requirements of teachers who wish to work on modern lines, but 
with due attention to definite grammar teaching. In two parts, 50 cents each. 
Teachers’ edition—price on application. 


Frank’s Elements of High School English 


Abundant material for training in composition, oral and written. Thor- 
ough drill in spelling, punctuation, capitalization and word formation. 75 cents. 
Frank’s High School Exercises in Grammar 


College entrance examination specifications require grammar in high 
schools. Frank’s text provides precisely the kind of work needed. 75 cents. 


Knight’s Practice Work in English 


Deals with those weaknesses of the first year student that are most difficult 
to root out. 60 cents. 


Baldwin’s Writing and Speaking 


This book departs from the customary order of treatment. It teaches 
composition as a useful art. Oral composition is developed with written com- 
position. $1.20. Parts I and II, each 7o cents. 


Mayne’s Business Spelling Book 


For high schools. It contains the necessary words of business. 30 cents. 


Longmans’ English Classics 


Sixty volumes to choose from. Write for descriptive. booklet. 


Ritchie’s First and Second Steps in Latin 


Make the study of Latin easy by the superior organization of the subject 
matter, and not by omitting any of the fundamentals, or trying to make Latin 
easy. First Steps, 60 cents. Second Steps, 75 cents. Complete, $1.25. 


Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles 


Easy, interesting Latin stories, skillfully graded and arranged. 
cellent “bridge to Cesar.” 75 cents. 








An ex- 














Longmans, Green, & Co., Fourth Ave. and 30th SL, N. Y. 
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BOOKS THAT 
COMPEL INTEREST 


ANCIENT TIMES Nearly Ready 
James Henry Breasted 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing about this remarkable book is its 
freshness and vitality of style, its breadth and thoroughness, and the per- 
fection of its makeup. The several hundred illustrations, many in colors, 
are among the features which set this volume apart from the ordinary 
textbook. For a one-year course in high schools. 

$1.60 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES 
A source of inspiration as well as instruction. One of the world’s 


James Harvey Robinson 
leading authorities on medieval history and its teaching has produced a 
brilliant and scholarly survey of Western Europe from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the present. Profusely illustrated. Many plates in 
colors. For a one-year course in high schools. 
$1.20 


OCCUPATIONS _ Gowin and Wheatley 


The first textbook on vocational guidance for the pupils’ use. It treats 
fully of the necessity for such preparation, reviews the various occupa- 
tions, and finally gives definite suggestions for applying this knowledge. 


A FIRST GERMAN GRAMMAR $1.00 
Allen and Phillipson 
The new and original plan upon which this book is built contains 
many suggestions along the lines of the best modern ideas on German 
teaching. Its fresh material and adaptation to present-day needs in 
vocabulary mark it as unique. 


Books for Children 
THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS 


Six books of a remarkable series are now ready. Every one of these 
is a unified whole, drawing upon the greatest literature of the world for 
content, and inspiring young readers to enthusiasm and a love for good 
reading. 


THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES Two new books by 
Frances Gulick Jewett 
Health and Safety 40 cents 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation 65 cents 
Emphasis is upon health rather than upon dry physiological facts. 
Lessons of health are taught by appealing to the ambitions and tastes of 
the normal child. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES: 
ASIA Nellie B. Allen 80 cents 


The third volume of a series which is successfully teaching the 
broader and more human geography. The actual life of the people is the 
framework around which is built an interesting and vivid description of 
each country. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago London 

























The Independent Investor’s Service 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which 
personal attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for 
information in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of 
course decide for our readers where they should put their savings 


and will not undertake the responsibility of recommending specific 


securities to any individual. But we ask our readers to write to us 
frankly and this Department will give them by letter or thru the 
columns of The Independent such impartial information as may 
assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. Readers who 
request advice on investments will receive better service when they 
specify the class of securities now held, approximate amounts of 
each, if the investment is for an estate, business or professional 
man, woman or minor, All information given will be held in strict 


confidence. 

















of time to study the history of Eng- 
lish literature in detail. They feel that 
more can be gained by the pupil in 
actual reading. By them A Brief Sur- 
vey of English and American Litera- 
ture will be welcomed. From it an au- 
thor can be quickly placed in the proper 
historical or literary period. That is 
enough; reading will do the rest. As re- 
markable and fuller, with most intelli- 
gently chosen illustrations, is Hinch- 
man’s History of English Literature. 
In this book also only the typical 
writers of a period are discussed 
and the others merely listed in the 
chronological tables. 

School editions of the classics greatly 
simplify the work of the literature 
teacher. To be of the most service in 
schools with small libraries, or in rooms 
with several classes where the pupils 
must depend largely on themselves, 
these should contain a simple but com- 
plete life of the author, the setting of 
the book, a few notes, and some form, 
preferably suggestive questions, of 
literary criticism. The Alhambra and 
Treasure Island give few of these helps, 
tho in the latter the glossary of nautical 
terms and the diagram of the ship 
make the text clearer. Daniel’s edition 
of Macaulay’s Lays and Ballads has 
smoothed the way to using these poems 
with young readers by its simple intro- 
duction on Roman life and the short, 
clear historical setting which precedes 
each lay. Hamlet, Emerson’s Essay on 
Manners with Other Essays, Macaulay’s 
Speeches on Copyright and Lincoln’s 
Cooper Institute Address and selections 
from Boswell’s Life of Johnson, fit col- 
lege entrance requirements. Letters by 
great writers have recently formed a 
part of the high school curriculum. For 
this course Greenlaw’s Familiar Letters 
is arranged to show easily the different 
types. As the short story is the form 
of literature most often read out- 
side of school assignments, a study of 
its development, use and literary value 
may profitably form a part of the sec- 
ondary school work. Alone, or better 
yet, accompanied by the study of the 
short story given in A Brief Survey of 
English and American Literature, the 
charming series of tales in Short 
Stories for High Schools forms a strik- 
ing study in literary progress. 

Many pupils who are unable to take 
the high school course learn in their 
daily work the value of further study 
and are eager for’aids to home study. 
One of the most practical books for 
such students is Human Interest Com- 
position Subjects. Tho planned for 
secondary schools, its wide range of 
vital topics and its suggestiveness in 
planning both paragraph and essay 
make it unusually helpful to the home 
student. In close association with such 
students are the immigrants who come 
to our shores in the prime of life. They 
need help in the quick mastery of the 
essentials of our language. For them, 
Studies for Immigrants, prepared to 
follow the excellent Y. M. C. A. leaflets, 
presents a carefully condensed outline 
of American history and institutions, 
with excellent memory passages, ex- 
pressing the essential principles of 
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American life. The study of words 
which precedes each chapter greatly 
aids the student. Another satisfactory 
book for the home student of mature 
years is English Grammar Simplified. 
Tho much too detailed and lacking suf- 
ficient practise exercizes for a school 
text-book, its simple statements of 
recognized principles of English gram- 
mar, its clear illustrations, and few 
suggestive exercizes fit it especially for 
reference or for home training. Good 
English in Good Form, which gives in 
a brief, perhaps too concise form, the 


essential rules of rhetoric and punctu- F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS C0. 


ation, with a long study of derivations, 101 Fulton Street, New York 
would also be helpful to the independent — ————— = 
student, as would Why We Punctuate ; ‘ ee 
with its thoro discussion of the prin- 
ciples. But the printing of the correct 
and the incorrect sentences in the same 


et the ncartclo Into Your Life Comes 
ype is very confusing. 
American Speck, wc 2. tows, Sout | eee §6§6§©6rthe Knowledge 


Brewer. Ginn. $1. English for Business, by evsvovee? 
gg Webster. geen a sng Business Eng- , 2 

ish, by Hotchkiss an rew. Practical Eng- Se ae St Se ae = 

lish, by Lewis and Hosic. Am. Bk. Co. $1.08, se eseavere? ou rave 
$1. A Brief Survey of English and American ° 

Literature, by F. M. Tisdel. Macmillan. 85 cents, 
History of English Literature, by W. S. Hinch- 
man. Century. $1.30. The Alhambra, by Wash- 
ington Irving. Ginn. 50 cents. Treasure Island, 
by R. L. Stevenson, Allyn and Bacon. 45 cents, 
Lays and Baliads, by TT. B. Macau'ay. Ginn. 
30 cents. Hamlet, ed. by PD. 'T. Pottinger. 
Essay on Manuers with Other Esxays, by 
R. W. Emerson. Macaulay's Speeches on 
Copyright and_ Lincoln’s Cooper Institute 
Address, ed. by D. H. Miles. Longmans, Green. 
25 cents each. Life of Johnson, by James 
Boswell. Heath. 40 cents. Familiar Letters, ed. 
by E. Greenlaw. Scott, Foresman. 40 cents, 
Short Stories for High School, ed. by R. M. R. 
Mikels. Scribner. 90 cents. Human Interest 
Composition Subjects, by G. F. Paul. Syra- 
cuse, Bardeen. $1.25. Studies for Immigrants, 
by C. Roads. Abingdon Press, 25 cents. 
English Grammar Simplified, by J. C. Fer- 
nald. Funk and Wagnalls. 75 cents. Good Eng- 
lish in Good Form, by D. K. Ranous. Sturgis 


Now is the time to replenish your 

Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 

Canvas, Academy boards, Colors, 

Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 

$1.75. Fuil line of boxes of Oil, 

Water Color and China Painting, 

Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 


y REEsbeweevanesereesere oe 




















—and with it all the power 
and respect that follow those 
who can back their opinions 
with solid facts. That’s what 
it means to you to introduce 
into your reading circle round 
your library lamp the twen- 

ty-four beautiful volumes of 
and Walton. $1. Why We Punctuate, by W. L. 


The 
Klein, Minneapolis. Lancet Press. $1.25. 


READING IN THE Grapes|| New International Encyclopaedia 

















OWHERE is the old saying, “Prac- SECOND EDITION 

k fect,” than i ‘ x 

hor cr py ta mg i chee Of this famous work, more copies are sold to schools, 
method the words are taught, to make libraries, colleges and universities than of any other modern | 
the teaching a part of himself, the child encyclopaedia. Long ago the New International won its definite place as an 


in the first two years must not only read 
much—four books in the first and ten or 
more in the second year is a small esti- 
mate—but he must enjoy that reading. 
For this he needs several books with a 


American institution of learning. Not only in libraries, colleges and the 
retreats of scholars, but in the homes of business and professional men, the 
New International has long since proved itself indispensable to those who 
would speak with authority on the thousand and one questions that arise in 


simple, constantly repeated vocabulary, the daily life of every man and woman in this country. 
two or three hundred words for the “ . e | 
first year. In the older style of book Every Article Rewritten Thousands of New Articles 

this was furnished by a page of short Every Page Reset Profuse Illustrations 


sentences grouped around a picture 
with many review lessons. This is the 
form of the Wide Awake Junior, a 


Remarkable New Maps—Complete—Accurate 























The Builders—To find the men best competent to Bibliography— At the end of all the more im. x ¢ 
bright, well planned primer. But the write on the subjects in which they specialize, to sub- portant articles is a list of the books . that subs rs 
H M P ti Pri ar mit their articles to other authorities, to check and ject—a complete library for those desiring 7 

orace ann ractice remer, a counter-check until at last all that can be written on further reading. 
ranged to accompany the regular book any subject of human interest is set down readably—that of Ind. 
° Be eed . was the task before the editors of the New International, Thin Paper— For home and office OM 8-14-16 
with its longer stories based on Mother Their Work—The 80,000 subjects and the compre. we, there is an edition printed on BT, i odd, 
: i ork—The 80,000 subjec } ae - ; - 
Goose and its good nonsense alphabet hensive and illuminating way in which they are treated pee Dre rl oe of Gundam 
for phonic drill will be more popular is evidence to you of how well these men have builded. On revular book paper and . & Inc. 
with the little folks. Moreover, the plac- With Your Needs in Mind—Because the value of bound in Library Buckram Of Publishers 
: : : : : : ern encyclopaedia is enhanced by the quickness after specifications of the 449 Fourth Ave, 

a mod yclopaedia y q b v4 : 
ing of phonic drills in the book does aid and convenience with which you can turn to any sub- American Library & New York City 
the pupil and saves valuable time for sealer gat te ata diferent Association, ms _ Send me >} informa- 

: or you tosearch through an index—the cross- tion regarding your 
the teacher. The dialog form of much | are extremely clear and profuse. ey Second Edition of the 
of Storyland in Play, a dramatic reader, — 4 New International Ency- 

j i ilc That some day you must own this most convenient and modern of a clopaedia, with details of the 
will delight the advanced pupils of encyclopedias is beyond dispute, That today is your golden op. OF’ epecial price, ots. 
these grades, while Bunny Rabbit’s portunity to have the New International for your | ye is — 4 ys ioe 

. $ sat ; when you realize that the price must be increased soon, a FOTO TEAS AAOR STOTT OSS ON 
Diary of his visits to = other — that time is very near. yi COIR, 66 cs0neeeaddsacenees 
will arouse great enthusiasm. - th ve i: Es 65.000 vhs vancaeenrensee 
these the hte would havtiy netive Oe Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 4 Residence........0.ssssssseeseeseoes 
— so eager would Publishers OO ii voctnsunsexannsned CB 

e or the story. — ——— 
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Lewis and Hosic’s Practical 
English for High Schools $1.00 


By Wituiam D. Lewis, Principal of 
William Penn High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, and James FLEMING 


Hosic, Managing Editor of The English 
Journal, Secretary of National Council 
of Teachers of English, Head of De- 
partment of English, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago. 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s 
Business English $1.08 


By Georce Burton Hotcuktss, M. A., 


Professor of Business English, New 
York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, and Cetia ANNE 
Drew, Ph. D., Instructor in English, 


Julia Richman High School, New York. 


Smyth’s Greek Grammar $1.50 
By Hersert Weir SmMytu, Ph. D., 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, 


Harvard University. 


Lewis’s Elementary Latin 
Dictionary 
With Kingery’s Appendix 
of Names of Persons and 
Places 
Compiled by 
Gcery, Ph. D., 
bash College. 


$2.00 


Hucn Macmaster KIn- 
Professor of Latin, Wa- 





Recent High School Books 





Clark’s Introduction to 





Science $1.20 
By Bertua May Ciark, Ph. D., Head 
of Science Department, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, 

Weed’s Chemistry in the 
Home $1.20 
By Henry T. WEED, B. S., Head of 


Science Department, 


Manual Training 
High School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Espinosa and Allen’s 
Elementary Spanish 
Grammar $1.24 


By Avuretio M. Espinosa, Ph. D., and 
Currrorp G. ALLEN, both of the De- 


partment of Romanic Languages, Stan- 
ford University. 
Morey’s Ancient Peoples $1.50 


By Witttam C. Morey, Ph. D., D.C. L., 
Professor of History and _ Political 
Science, University of Rochester. 


Milne’s Second Course in 
Algebra 88 cents 


By Wituram J. Mitne, Ph. D., LL. D., 
late President, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 














NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
AUTHORS (wre, vaihicttion. "Lets put ou MAS INDIVIDUAL cre 
experience as publishers against your talent for results. COMMUNIC 


WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURY BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 
By Mrs. Mary J. Lincoin, 


The simplest modern textbook in domes- 
tic science. Published in 1915. A modern 
course for grammar schools or the smaller 
high schools, planned for two years, 
two lessons a week. 


Price 60c. 


with 
Course of study free. 


ELEMENTARY SEWING 





By Etta Proctor FLaGG, soc. 
Supervisor of Home Economics in the 
Los Angeles Public Schools. For Grades 
IV—VIII, Published in 1915. | 














THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Wide Awake Junior: an Easy Primer, | 
is the new book in this series. Published 
in April, 1916, at 30 cents. It has a vo- 


cabulary of 200 words and a repetition of 
forty times per word. Also in this series 


are the popular Wide Awake Primer, First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Readers. 





To Be Published September 1: 
Tue RuyMe anv Story Primer, Blaisdell, 32c 
WoRKMANSHIP IN Worps, Kelley, 
How to Learn Easiry, Dearborn, 


$1.00 
$1.00 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY | 
































Cleanly, sanitary. every church 
should use it. Outfits on trial, 
Thomas 

Box 463 Lima, Ohio 


USERS of PHYSIC and PILLS 


Mineral waters, oi 
fit by changing to FRUIT-VIGOR: 7 "body is a 
for FRUIT-VIGOR. Write for our circular. 240 


STEWART FOOD COMPANY, 554 Security Bidg., CHICAGO 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 























Summer School 
Instructors 


of English, Public Speaking, Oral 
Composition, Rhetoric, Supple- 
mentary Reading, Civics, History 
and Economics should not miss 
reading an address called 


The Editor as Schoolmaster 


was delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas by Hamilton 
Holt, Editor of The Independent. 
A copy will be furnished free. 

Address Educational Department. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


which 























For these same grades, Literary 
Readers, I and II provide excellent 
phonic tables, many familiar folk- 
lore tales, and in the second book some 
new ones from Hindu and Russian 
legends. As stated in the Manual for 
Teachers of the Ideal Catholic Readers, 
in which is found a discriminating dis- 
cussion of the merits of each method, 
this series of four books, primer and 
first three grades, uses a combination 
of all methods. The first three have 
good drills on sight words and phonic 
forms, many folk tales, and rimes and 
stories of the child Jesus and His 
mother with a few on church life. The 
Third Reader, with its many poems and 
stories on Bible history, would stimu- 
late the child to service for the church. 
The Natural Method Readers are suit- 
able for use with any group of chil- 
dren, and the third especially meets 
the requirements of the child’s widening 
view of life by its hero studies and its 
fresh tales of every-day science. 

Above the third grade the type of 


‘reader changes. Tho many approve the 


informational type, the better plan is 
to make the informational reader dis- 
tinct in itself and use the general 
reader for word formation and for de- 
veloping oral expression and literary 
appreciation. A third edition of the 
Horace Mann Fifth Reader in fourteen 
months shows how fully its well chosen 
selections, its excellent training in suf- 
fixes and prefixes, and its carefully ar- 
ranged dictionary meet the require- 
ments of the grade. A Sixth Reader of 
this series, new this year, with selec- 
tions largely informational on Amer- 
ican history or by American writers, 
has an excellent, workable outline for 
word studies in derivation and roots. 
The selections are of high rank, and 
are followed by a careful drill on mean- 
ing, and by questions admirably fitted 
to produce literary understanding and 
appreciation. Of the many editions of 
children’s classics that now enables 
the teacher to place the best literature 
in the pupil’s hands, Stickney’s edition 
of Kingsley’s Water Babies is most at- 
tractive. 

In the group of historical readers for 
intermediate and grammar _ grades, 
Heroes of Conquest and Empire deals 
in an attractive manner with six world 
heroes, including Kublai and Mahomet. 
As a supplementary reader it would 
add greatly to the interest of sixth 
grade work in European history. Heroic 
Deeds of American Sailors meets a 
long-felt want for navy stories, simple 
enough to appeal to the younger 
readers. Lafayette of the True Stories 
of Great Americans series gives in 
simple but wide-awake language the 
story of the great Frenchman. From it 
pupils would gain not only a clearer 
view of his services to this country but 
a better idea of European life and 
struggles. Daniel Boone, another book 
of the same series, tells in an equally 
interesting manner the story of the 
pioneer of Kentucky. Sure of popu- 
larity in the class room is The Wonders 
of the Jungle. While giving accurate, 


scientific facts, the author developes 
imagination and the reasoning 


the 
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power of the child by his sympathetic 
portrayal of five large animals of the 
jungle and a few bright colored birds. 

The lack of wise training in the 
homes of many of our pupils necessi- 
tates more ethical training in the 
schools. Two books of the King’s High- 
way Series. The Way of the Rivers and 
The Way of the Hills combine 
well-told lives of Bible heroes and 
stories illustrating the social vir- 
tues. Tho unfitted for public school 
use by reason of the diversity of re- 
ligious belief there met with, they 
would add greatly to the curriculum of 
the private school for which they are 
intended. Another book illustrates the 
social and the individual virtues by an 
excellent grouping of the great proverbs 
and passages of the Bible. These Ethi- 
cal Readings from the Bible are par- 
ticularly adapted for use in the open- 
ing exercizes of a school. 

The Avoidance of Fires gives much 
needed information on the causes of 
fires and the necessary precautions. An 
excellent set of questions review each 
chapter. So great is the call for such 
training that the wise teacher will wel- 
come the book as an addition to prac- 
tical civic work. Community Civics is 
mainly confined to social life in the 
rural districts, makes many excellent 
suggestions, but gives no definite plan 
for using them. Were sufficient material 
given, either in the text or by refer- 
ences, the thought-producing questions 
at the end of each chapter would be 
useful. In contrast to this vagueness 
The Story of Agriculture in the United 
States is a surprizingly interesting 
book, well adapted for supplementary 
reading with any grammar school his- 
tory. With a clear and concise outline 
of American history as its basis, it 
gives in a stimulating form the develop- 
ment of American farming and farm 
implements. To this is added a good 
outline of the present work of our agri- 
cultural department. 


Wide Awake Junior, by C. Murray. Little, 
Brown. 30 cents. The Horace Mann Readers: 
Practice Primer, Fifth, Sixth Readers, by 
Hervey and Hix. Longmans, Green. 30, 75, 75 
cents. Storyland in Play, by A. M. Skinner. 
Rand, McNally. 45 cents. Bunny Rabbit's 
Diary, by M. F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown. 40 
cents. Literary Readers, I, II, by Young and 
Field. Ginn. 40 and 60 cents. The Ideal Catholic 
Readers: Manual for Teachers, Primer, First, 
Second, Third Readers, by a Sister of St. 
Joseph. Macmillan. 20, 30, 30, 35, 40 cents. 
Natural Method Readers, III, by McManus 
and Haaren. Scribner. 35 cents. Water Babies, 
by Charles Kingsley. Ginn. 45 cents. Heroes of 
Conquest and Empire, by E. M. Underwood. 





First Printing 4% Million—Just Published vb 


J 
WHEN By Harold Bell Wright 
A MAN'S A MAN 


Illustrated by the Author Cloth 12mo $1.35 
WHEN A MAN'S A MAN is a fine, big, wholesome novel of simple 


sweetness and virile strength. While the pages are crowded with the 
thrilling, incidents that belong, to the adventurous life of the unfenced 
land depicted, one feels, always, beneath the surface of the stirring, 
scenes the great, primitive and enduring life forces that the men and 
women of this story portray. In the Dean, Philip Acton, Patches, 
Little Billy, Curly Elson, Kitty Reid and Helen Manning}, the author 
has created real living, breathin3, men and women, and we are made 
to feel and understand that there come to everyone those times when 
in spite of all, above all and at any cost, a man must be a man. 


Popular Edition One Million Copies 
The Eyes of the World—Also Just Published 


Under leased rights by A. L. Burt Co., New York 
Illustrated Cloth 12mo 50 cents 
Over 34 Million Copies Have Been Sold at $1.35 


Clune Film Producing, Co. will have ready August 15th, Premier 
Production of “The Eyes of the World,” visualizing, the story in a 
Cinema-Theatrical Entertainment. 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of 
Dan Matthews—The Winning, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


Nearly Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright's books have been 
sold—The great heart of the readin public is an unprejudiced critic 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers | 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO J, 





































Macmillan. 40 cents. Heroic Deeds of Amer- 5 Sh “4 oe m 
ican Sailors, by Blaisdell and Ball. Little, ¥ ™ ; m4 ootin wen ee ‘ 
Brown. 50 cents. Lafayette, by M. F. Crow. 400 Bath ‘A eget aeons 
Daniel Boone, by L. Gulliver.’ Macmillan. 50] fe ? . 0 th R d ts Be 
cents each. Wonders of the Jungle, by Prince| E a No Inside Rooms e apt Ss ; 
— —. . — Rig B bg of the ' French Cuisine 
ivers an e Way of the Hills, by S. H. ray : a ae) in i i 
Tweedy. Macmillan. 55 cents each. Ethical et tern Halt HE most satisfying trip = America 
Readings from the Bible, arr. by Keeler and 4 utely Fireproof [— ; for health and recreation. 800 miles 
ild. Scribner. 40 cents. Avoidance of Fires, : y of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
= S- at he > oor od = Cumente — HOTEL Thousand Islands, the caine poor of 
60 cents. The Story of Agriculture in the ADELPHIA the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
United States, by A. H. Sanford. Heath. $1. tions of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, and 
Chestnut St. at Thirteenth 4| the famous Saguenay River, with its stu- 
SCIENCE PHILADELPHIA, PA. f{| pendous Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity.” 
T i ' . 
NE of the arguments in favor of "aa Co eee Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels at 
courses in General Science for all MODERATE TARIFF. m| Murray Bay and Tadousac, Quebec. 
save the exceptional high school DAVID B. PROVAN Send 6c postage for illustrated booklet, map 


and guide, to John F. Pierce, Assistant Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, 129 R. & O. Bidg., Montreal, 
anada. 


pupil is that they tend to increase the Managing Director 
number of scientists! However that may 


In the Centre of Shopping, Theatre 


be, they certainly spread general intelli- and Club Districts 
gence among those who can never spe-| & ~ A 
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Engineering the Telephone 


HE great Bell System, with 

its telephone highways 
connecting the farthest points 
of the country, is primarily a 
brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is 
the genius of communication. 
Like the general of an army, he 
plans, projects, and directs his 
campaigns far ahead. Hedeals 
with the seemingly impossible 
—transforming ideas and ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve 
doubling the capacity of a city’s 
underground telephone system, 
or the building of a transconti- 
nental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in 
telephone work. 





One Policy 


Whatever thedifficulties, they 
must be overcome so that the 
progress of the telephone shall 
continue equal to the ever- 
growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the future 
must be anticipated and dis- 
counted, 


In the Bell System, more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are con- 
stantly working on the complex 

roblems of the telephone 
usiness. 


As a result, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance is given to 
every subscriber that the Bell 
System is prepared for whatever 
the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 








3 he a 


d Ja . 
| Ingram's Vscnetaine 


Face Powder, 50c, 4 shades. 
At Drug Stores or by Mail, Postpaid. 
Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing 
and get free sample of the above and Ingram’s Rouge 
in novel purse packets. Also pemete of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume, 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. (Established 1885) 
Windsor, Ontario 4 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


There is Beauty in Every Jar— 50¢ and $1.00 at Druggists® 
—— 





















= Gives men more service and more 


> taken off in a jiffy and holds socks 
2 neatly and securely. 
= Lisle 25c. at your store or postpaid. 





SUNN aA 


Mmmm 


Boston Garter 
MiwLuis 


comfort for its cost than any other 
article they wear. It’s put on and 


Silk 50c. 





GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
MAKERS BOSTON 











cialize. Elhuff’s text manages to treat 
matters relating to common life, health, 
and industry along with the more defi- 
nite sciences without making them 
trivial. 

Physiology and hygiene rank high in 
the output of scientific books for the 
schools. If Americans do not know the 
effects of cleanliness and fresh air, it 
is thru no fault of writer or publisher. 
Physiology and Health, I and II, by Dr. 
Conn, are for use in the grammar 
grades, and teach physiology in terms 
of health needs, and of the control re- 
lationships, once considered only in 
psychology. Principles of Health Con- 
trol is a book for older students, treat- 
ing of exercize, posture, chemical agen- 
cies, nervous conservation, effects of 
environment, and of social controls. Dr. 
Rettger’s Physiology and Sanitation 
considers these topics in the light of 
“service values.” Community Hygiene 
is an excellent and easily read manual 
of health for the home, school, and 
community. One of the valuable public 
health talks given at the Harvard Med- 
ical School was by Dr. Brackett on the 
Care of the Teeth. Here parent and 
teacher will find just what all should 
know of this central problem of hygiene. 

To even an amateur in bird lore the 
name of Frank Chapman represents 
both knowledge and accuracy. In Trav- 
els of Birds he gives the child an in- 
teresting description of bird migrations 
with study questions at the end of each 
chapter. For the last two grammar 
grades Notes on Plants, one of the Cor- 
nell extension series, places in easy 
reach of the pupil the necessary facts 
for a study of plant life. The blank 
spaces for simple sketches of the plant 
add greatly to the value of the book. 

The two volumes of Essentials of 
Geography meet completely the present 
requirement for fuller work in geog- 
raphy as related to industrial and com- 
mercial life. The illustrations, colored 
plates and smaller cuts are uncom- 
monly stimulating to interest. 

Mrs. Brown offers suggestions of ap- 
proach to Present Day Geography of 
European countries which mean more 
than usual to children in these times of 
war. Her advantage lies in a sensible 
method of leaving out the unimportant. 

The first thing that strikes one on 
opening Cleland’s Geology is its attrac- 
tiveness. Its first section treats of the 
earth in relation to other plancts, gla- 
ciers, streams, oceans and all physical 
features. Part second gives the history 
of the formation and development by 
periods of the present geologic struc- 
ture. 

The Origin of the Earth, by T. C. 
Chamberlain, reads like a story. J+ is, 
however, a presentation of the most 
complete statement yet made of the 
formation of the polar systems. La 
Place’s nebular theory yields to one 
more adequate and far reaching. 

A new edition of Mrs. Williams’ 
Cookery provides a two-year course for 
older girls of the elementary schools. 
This goes beyond cooking into home 
and health problems. 

Ten formulas, only those which app'y 
directly to home life are found in Chem- 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 


ERE is a school in the heart of 
the open country for boys from 
nine to nineteen years of age. 

Fifty miles from New York, on a spur 
of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above 
sea level. The Stone School offers the 
health and vigor of a sane and simple 
out-door life. With good health and 
sound body building as its foundation, 
this School prepares for college or busi- 
ness life. Its recent graduates are found 


in twelve leading colleges. The Stone 
School boy means one equipped and 
trained for individual efficiency, and 
each boy is studied physically and men- 
tally with that in view. There is a 
teacher for every six boys. Athletics 
are important at the school which has 
two fields with excellent facilities for 
every sport, under supervision. Woods 
life and hiking are features. Come and 
see for yourself. 

















Write Personally for full particulars to Alvan E. Duerr, Head Master 
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EDUCATION 


The Independent. 












THE INDEPENDENT 


A directory of Schools and Colleges which are advertising in 
By using the coupon below, parents will 
secure prompt and complete information to aid them in 
selecting the right education for son or daughter. 





SERVICE 











CALIFORNIA 42 Wheaton College for Women....Norton 
1 Pacific Theological Seminary. . _Berkeley = eee Beneed (et)... oe oem 
z The Orton School for Girls. ...Pasadena 45 Wilbraham Academy (Boys) - Wilbraham 

COLORADO 46 Worcester Academy (Boys)..Worcester 

3 University of Colorado (Boys) ..Boulder NEW JERSEY 

CONNECTICUT 47 Peddie Institute (Boys)....Hightstown 
4 Hartford Theological Seminary. Hartford 48 Pennington School (Boys). .Pennington 
5 The Ely School i Pe Greenwich NEW YORK 
6 Wheeler School (Boys and Girls), Ss Sch 

North Stonington 49 Stone School (Boys), 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 54 Columbia Grammar School (Boys), 
10 Bristol School (Girls)...... Washington 
it The Viaud School for Young Girls, 55 Scudder School for Girls. . 
ashington 56 The Holbrook School for Boys. Ossining 
ILLINOIS 57 gasining, ‘-~ oe mee oeenee ee 
: * 4s 58 St. John’s Schoo oys)......Ossining 
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a gk Og  iothg © Sbte oys an irls)........Philadelphia 
13 American School of Home Econeinicago | 60 St. Faith’s School Girish,” 
14 Cora Mel Patten School (Girls) .Chicago aratoga Springs 
as University of Chicago (Boys and 61 Skidmore School (Girls), < 

DD. vctcebaekakabeaeeeiens Chicago | 62 Peate & Beattie Se 
16 Northwestern University re 63 Syracuse University. piReabeys. . ‘Syracuse 
17 Todd Seminary (Boys)......Woodsiock ) 6+ Reagll Sage College of Practical Art 
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Interlaken School (Boys) . Rolling Prairic _NORTH CAROLINA S 
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MARYLAND 67 Bellefonte Academy (Boys). .Bellefonte 
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Miss Church’s School for Girls. . Boston 74 Lehigh University..... South Bethlehen 
Emerson College of Oratory..... Boston . 
Miss McClintock’s School for Girls, RHODE ISLAND 
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‘ Boston TENNESSEE 38 
Sched of Expression (Boys —. 76 Rowland Hall (Girls) $38 
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istry in the Home. Here the up-to-date 
housekeeper and the student of house- 
hold science will find just the chemistry 
that she needs. 

Dr. McFarland’s Practical Element- 
ary Chemistry for high school use 
makes as little as possible of the text 
and builds almost entirely on labora- 
tory work. The third edition of Thorp’s 
Outlines of Industrial Chemistry 
shows the amazing progress recently 
made in this field. The three parts of 
the work are Inorganic Industries, Or- 
ganic Industries, and Metallurgy. 


Physiology and Health, I, Il, by H. W. Conn. 
Silver, Burdett. 40, 66 cents. Principles of 
H Control, by F. M. Walters. Heath. 
$1.50. Physiology and Sanitation, by L. J. 
Rettger. Barnes. 80 cents. Community Hy- 
giene, by Woods Hutchinson. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. 60 cents. Care of , Teeth, by C. A. 
Brackett. Harvard Univ. 50 cents. Gen- 
eral Science, by L. Einwit. Heath. $1.20. Trav- 
els of Birds, by F. Chapman. Appleton. 40 
cents. Notes on Plants. Comstock 30 cents. 
Essentials of Geography, I, Il, by Brigham and 
McFarlane. Am. Bk. Co. 72 cents. $1.24. Pres- 
ent Day Geography, by Mrs. R. E. Brown. Bar- 
deen. Geology, by Cleland. Am. Bk. Co. $3.50. 
Cookery, by Williams and Fisher, Macmillan. 
$1. Chemistry in the Home, by H. eed. 
Am. Bk. Co. $1.20. Outlines of Industrial 
Chemistry, by F. L. Thorp. Macmillan. $3.75. 


MATHEMATICS 


N recent years, in an endeavor to 

meet the demands of the business 

world, the motto of the mathematics 
teacher in the elementary schools has 
been “fundamentals automatic.” Start- 
ing with the child’s entrance into 
school, Lippincott’s Practical Primary 
Arithmetics make slow progress for the 
first two years, but give thoro, attrac- 
tive drill on the fundamentals, with 
special attention to the forty-five com- 
binations. Plenty of problem work 
makes for a good start in reasoning, 
quite as essential as mere mechanical 
accuracy. Both books are well adapted 
for use by untrained teachers, or in 
one-room schools where the child must 
largely solve his own difficulties. 

Modern Business Arithmetic is a 
brief course in fundamental business 
problems. Omitting many of the usual 
subjects its range is yet wide enough 
for introductory drill and thoro enough 
for the mastery of the given princi- 
ples. Community Arithmetic, for gram- 
mar grades or first year high, is a sim- 
plified commercial arithmetic. It deals 
with such practical problems as buying 
meat, poultry accounts, roofing. Boys 
and girls trained in this would turn out 
better workmen and housekeepers. 

It is interesting to note how the 
algebras of the year, all from western 
educators, meet the demand for the 
practical. From California comes the 
most radical of the four elementary 
books. Practical Algebra for Beginners 
is a carefully prepared treatise, ap- 
plied and symbolic algebra alternating 
chapter by chapter. Assuming a large 
and comprehensive study of mensura- 
tion formulas and mechanical principles 
in the grades, the transition from 
arithmetic, arranged in the introduc- 
tion, would be simple. Some of the usual 
difficulties are simplified by a thoro 
study of synthetic division and factor- 
ing, by square root tables, and by an 
excellent and complete development of 
graphs. Slaught and Lennes’ Element- 
ary Algebra (from Montana and IIli- 
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nois) changes the old order of subjects | f 


only by an early study of proportion 
and the application of factoring at once 
to quadratics. Its clear explanations and 
large number of practical problems 
furnish excellent drill for the slow 
pupil. In the Intermediate Algebra, by 
the same authors, the thoro review, 
abundant problems, and clear work in 
quadratics and determinates meet 
easily the college requirements. Cajori 
and Odell’s Elementary Algebra, this 
from Colorado, changes the usual order 
in that fractions and radicals are the 
last topics presented, the necessary 
rules for fractional coefficients and 
equations being given as _ required. 
Graphs are combined with proportion, 
and the problems are from business 
rather than mechanics. Milne’s Second 
Course in Algebra has little advanced 
work and few applied problems. It 
seems rather a hard beginner’s book 
than an advanced course. School Alge- 
bra, First Course, from Illinois, is ad- 
mirably fitted to the study of either pure 
or applied algebra. The transition from 
arithmetic to algebra is so carefully 
planned that the student slips over the 
difficulties without conscious effort 
and a clear comprehension of algebra 
is won by simple drills on puzzling de- 
tails; by comparisons of English and 
algebraic expressions; and by illustra- 
tions with rectangles and circles. By a 
skilful tabulation of business questions, 
the principle of graphs is used so con- 
stantly that the final plotting of points 
and lines presents no difficulties. 

As a year or two generally inter- 
venes between the use of the First 
Course and the Second Course of the 
School Algebra in the well-known 
Townsend series, the latter, following 
the best features of the first book, 
starts with a well-planned review. The 
problems in physics and geometry fully 
meet the demands of applied algebra, 
while the work in pure algebra is suf- 
ficient to satisfy college requirements. 

As in the other two books of the 
Townsend series, Plane Geometry en- 
ables the student to pass easily the 
usual difficulties. With a thoro training 
in the theoretical part is found abund- 
ant work in designing and mechanics, 
and the simple trigonometric func- 
tions. The best of the old system is sup- 
plemented by the best of the new. 
Plane Geometry, by Palmer and Tay- 
lor, gives enough pure geometry for col- 
lege entrance, but accompanies it with 
many every-day problems and excellent 
introductory work on simple construc- 
tions. By starting with a review of 
plane geometry and by a constant use 
of cardboard and wire models for upper 
grammar or first year high, Construc- 
tive Geometry furnishes a capital intro- 
duction to the theoretical side of the 
study. Its many examples train the stu- 
dent by practise to understand the fun- 
damentals of the theoretical study and 
to apply those principles to simple de- 
signing. To the pupil who continues the 
study of mathematics it simplifies the 
advanced work; to the others it gives a 
practical conception of a difficult subject. 
Solid Geometry, by Betz and Webb, 
simplifies the projection of solids on to 
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VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY | 


FOUNDED 1873 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning 
in the United States : 


Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense — = 
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ALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was founded with 3 departments, 4 

instructors, and an annual enrollment of 210 different students. 

Now there are 21 departments, 220 instructors and an annual 
enrollment of more than 5000 different students. 


THE REASON for this growth is in the fact that this University 
constantly increases its facilities, strengthens its courses of study, and 
offers additional advantages without making the expense to the student 


any greater. 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten = 
Departments Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for : 
Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, = 
Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Arts, Domestic Science, = 
Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. = 
While the expense in all the Departments is exceedingly low, it has not been made 
so at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 


. . 
The Cost of Living and room may be had at from $29 to $41 per quarter of 


twelve weeks. Tuition $20.00 per quarter, or $65.00 if paid in advance, for a year of = 
forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in advance for the year, it includes all 
the departments, except Medical, Dental and private lessons in Music. 

The total expense of : 
board, tuition and furnished f : . 
room for the regular school [ ; " 
year (thirty-six weeks), 
need not exceed $142, or for 
forty-eight weeks $181. For 
Free Catalog Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, 


President, or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, 
Vice-President 
Box 54, University Hall 
Valparaiso, Ind. 








so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board 
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Groupof Valparaiso University Buildings, including the De- 
partments of Medicine, and Dentistry, located in Chicago 


The Forty-fourth Year Will 
Open September 19, ‘1916. 
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MAINE 


HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres, 9 buildings 
STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful resi- 
dences for girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A 
modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome 
food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. General 
courses. Domestic chemistry. Address 

WM, E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN COLLEGE, j3iASike 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. 
Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue-Grass Hills of 
Sunny Tennessee, Careful Supervision. W. T. Wynn, President 


ROWLAND HALL— Home School for girls and young 
women. Preparatory for selected 
College, also advanced course. Department for younger girls 





HEBRON, Maine. 


The Abbott School for Boys 


An exceptionally well equipped small school. Every vacancy 
filled the past 3 years. College Certificate Privilege. Business | opened this yesr. Special advantages offered in Music, Expres- 
Course. Summer Tutoring Schaol. 15th year opens Sept. 27. | sion and Household Arts. High elevation, mild climate, delight- 














Terms $800. GEORGE D. CHURCH, M. A., H . | ful surroundings. Beautiful thirty acrecampus. Riding, Tennis, 
MAINE, Farmington. etc. Miss Lilian M. Hiten, Secretary, Ooltewah, Tenn. 
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Sea Pines is the Recognized 
Pioneer School of Personality 


Happy home life; personal attention and care. Students in- 
spired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient woman- 
hood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for_out- 
door life. One hundred aqseng ene groves; 1000 feet of sea- 
shore. onies; horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 
observed especially for results in_ health, character and 
initiative. ymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts, 
French, German and Spanish by native teachers. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, y ree Science, Secretarial and 
other courses leading to Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. ll branches of study under experienced 


Of Personality 7 
For Girls ol mgs ~ A cgaae For booklet and further in- 


Rev. Thos. Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box P, 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


SEA 
PINES 
SCHOOL 























A school where girls learn 


Certificate Privi- 
self-reliance. 23 miles from 


General course with 


College 
leges. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 











Boston. Extensive grounds Andover, Massachusetts " Household Science. 
modern buildings. Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal Founded 18.8. 
ACADEMY 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


MON S 0 FOR BOYS 


Established 1804. 15 miles from Spring- 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos-| field. An endowed school. Certificate 
‘ and efficient trainin in ovpy Santana privileges. Completely equipped athletic 

0 byeed cates, 0 oe onto 30 per yer. | field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium, 
Special course in Domestic Science. Rate $300. Fund for boys of proven 
For catalogue and information address worth. For catalog and book of views, 


address the Principal, Monson, Mass. 





ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D.. Principal 


Bradford Academy ‘Wone: 


Bradford Mass. 114th year opens Sept. 20th. . 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac af 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. + ~ C 
Certificate admitsto leading colleges. General ..: ¢ 

course of five years and two years’ course for High ; 
School graduates. Address ” 
, See BATRA A. REUSE, 6. ., Denes ——- 


WILLISTON SEMINAR) 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


“ Sept., 1916. The last word in construction and appointments. An 
sew, 9200.000 sesttence, hell guene Sew Your boy’s personality studied and directed by an unusually large 
Wholesome food. Healthy 

















For Young 














76th year. 
in charge of each unit of 16 boys. 
poe Splo teachers. - All the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 


Nigent guidance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Six buildings. Gym- 
cutdoor Ute cere atnionio Belds. Lower School for Boys from 1° to 14. Separate building. Distinctive manage- 


ment and house mother, Illustrated booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Pr 


. Mass. 
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LLLLLLL LL edt de VLE LEY 
BROOKFIELD 


The Open Air School for Her 

Teaches your daughter how to realize the durable satisfactions of life. 
The Directors believe that this end is attained through helping the growing girl 
to establish habits which keep her well, make her think clearly, make her live in 
right relations to her world. 

The aim at Brookfield is to give the girl her fullest power, rather than to 
cram her mind with a specified quantity of book-learning. 

Open air sleeping, study and recitations. Open air dining room. Domestic 
arts, gardening, physical training, summer and winter sports, dancing, story 
telling, dramatic training, music. 


Write personally to Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 
The Brookfield School, North Brookfield, Mass. 
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a plane surface. Here again is a cor- 
relation with other subjects by the in- 
troduction of problems of mechanics. 
Two books on higher mathematics 
both aim at accuracy in concrete re- 
sults. The clear explanations and well- 
chosen illustrations of Theory of Er- 
rors and Least Squares enables the 
trained worker to apply at once the 
methods presented to correcting errors 
in the minute measurements necessary 
for the research and practical work of 
the sciences. The Mathematical The- 
ory of Probabilities, a scholarly and 
complete treatise on the laws of prob- 
ability as applied to insurance prob- 
lems and similar vital statistics, gives 
the English student the benefit of the 
careful researches of continental statis- 
ticians. The aim of the Historical In- 
troduction to Mathematical Literature 
is to afford the student a general knowl- 
edge of the great mathematical prin- 
ciples which have been stepping stones 
in the progress of the science and an 
acquaintance with leading mathemati- 
cians and their individual work. Princi- 
ples of Accounting, for trained book- 
keepers, is a complete discussion, made 
clearer by careful illustration, of the 
forms and values of accurate accounting 
in its modern meaning where the aim 
of the business man is not merely a 
balancing of accounts, but such a com- 
parison of facts and values as will give 
him the truest estimate of his business 
transactions. 
Practical Primary Arithmetic, I, II, by Bruff, 
Hayden and Watkins. Lippincott. Mod- 
ern Business Arithmetic, by Finney and 
Brown. Holt. Community Arithmetic, by B. 
Hunt. Am. Bk. Co. 60 cents. A Practical Al- 
gebra for Beginners, by A. Brookman. 
Scribner. $1.12. Elementary Algebra and 
Intermediate Algebra, by Slaught and Lennes. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1 each. Elementary Algebra, 
by Cajori and Odell. Macmillan. 65 cents. 
Second Course in Algebra, by W. J. Milne. 
Am. Bk. Co. 88 cents. School Algebra, I, 
II, by Rietz, Crathorne and Taylor. Holt. 
$1, 75 cents. Constructive Geometry, by E. R. 
Hedrick. Macmillan. 40 cents. Plane Geom- 
etry, by Palmer and Taylor. Scott, Fores- 
man. 80 cents. Solid Geometry, by Betz and 
Webb. Ginn. 75 cents. Theory of Errors and 
Least Squares, by L. D. Weld. Macmillan. $1.25. 
The Mathematical Theory of Probabilities, by 
A. Fisher. Macmillan. $2. Historical Introduc- 
tion to Mathematical Literature, by G. A. 
Miller. Macmillan. $1.60. Principles of Ac- 


f 
counting, by S. Gilman. La Salle. Extension 
niv. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


HE high school with its vocational, 
industrial and commercial courses, 
now reaches a far larger num- 
ber of pupils than was ever possible 
for the purely classical school. But to 
some of us the dropping of Latin brings 
regret. To us the study meant not only 
a knowledge of Latin literature but a 
more thoro mastery of English gram- 
mar and an appreciation of the full 
value of our English derivatives. Such 
should be the result of the study of 
every student of Latin today. Lewis’ 
Latin Dictionary is unusual, being 
planned as is an English dictionary. 
The definitions are clear, with quota- 
tions from standard authors, and roots 
carefully marked so that the student 
may easily see the relations of words. 
Latin Plays are planned for supple- 
mentary class reading or for acting. 
Here are found sketches of Cesar’s 
camp life, the Helvetian home, Cicero’s 
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outwitting of the conspirators and 
Perseus’ meeting with his betrothed 
Andromeda, and more, all told with 
true historical appreciation and suf- 
ficient action to hold the pupil’s in- 
terest. They furnish an excellent drill 
in expressive reading and a positive 
aid to the assimilation of the language. 

Gunnison and Harley’s Latin for the 
First Year, tho confusing modifiers and 
complements, aids the pupil by good 
review questions, by illustrations of 
Roman life and examples of the gram- 
matical constructions of Cesar. In 
Scott’s Elementary Latin the explana- 
tions are clear and concise; suggestive 
drills are placed in each chapter, and 
emphasis is given to English deriva- 
tives, Early in the book short readings 
from Cesar are begun and continued 
till the whole of the first two books of 
the Gallic wars has been read in easy 
Latin. From elementary books this 
year’s publication jump to The Ger- 
mania of Tacitus. Its well written in- 
troduction suggests the book’s value 
today and the aim and style of its 
author. The historical explanations of 
the notes are full, with cross refer- 
ences to contemporary writers. 

_ After all Greek is not dead yet and 
its friends will be glad of the Greek 
Grammar that comes from Harvard. It 
it planned to do away with a beginner’s 
book. It is purely grammatical, but 
simple, with emphasis on phonetic 
changes. Its pages on verbs are espec- 
ially good and remarkably full indices 
make the contents immediately acces- 
sible. 


Elementary Latin Dictionary, by C. T. 
Lewis. Am. Bk. Co. $2. Latin Plays, by J. J. 
Schlicher. Ginn. 75 cents. Latin for the First 
Year, by Gunnison and Harley. Silver, Bur- 
dett. $1. Elementary Latin, by H. F. Scott. 
Scott, Foresman. $1. The Germania of Tacitus, 
ed. by D. R. Stuart. Macmillan. 60 cents. 
Greek Grammar, by H. W. Smyth. Am. Bk. 
Co. $1.50. 


GERMAN 


ECAUSE at ten or twelve the mem- 
Bes power of the child is at its 
hight, many schools now begin one 
modern language in the grades. Among 
books for children starting German 
early Lese-Ubungen fiir Kinder in En- 
lish type and Des Kindes Erstes Lese- 
buch in German type both furnish good 
poems and songs whose rhythm will 
greatly appeal to the child. Excellent 
pictures, in one on home life, in the 
other on the experiences of the pupil, 
form the basis of reading and conver- 
sation lessons. Both are attractive, 
thoro, and adapted to the grade child, 
but the grammatical constructions of 
the latter book are simpler with a bet- 
ter drill on irregular verb forms. 
Bacon’s New German Grammar uses 
an excellent method in beginning with 
easy continuous readings and from 
these developing the grammar of the 
language. Only a small vocabulary is 
given in each lesson, the idioms are 
mastered by frequent repetition, while 
the placing of many oral drills before 
the written exercizes secures fewer 
mistakes in the latter. Story telling by 
the pupils is one of the many ways in 
which to relieve the monotomy of the 
drill on pronunciation, vocabularies and 
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George W. Chadwick 
Director 


teachers, 


music student, 
A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Build- 
ing, splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice 
and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the 


rehearsals and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS—(Continued), 





Year opens 
Sept. 2ist, 1916 


voice, piano, organ and violin experience in 











BOSTON 


UNIVERSITY 





to the Boston Public Library and offers the advantages of a modern 
college course. The building is equipped with Laboratories, Depart- 
ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 
The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
offer the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 








Write for list of Dr. Curry’s books and ‘*‘Expression."’ 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President. Copley Square. Boston, Mass. 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McClintock, Principal 
4 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





w Me dicine pa Le Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 
Or research work. 

College of Liberal Arts LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Theology Graduate Department Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OF (cise heone. 

EXPRESSION 222="",22=2""i-sice|| Emerson College of Oratory 





HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICE, President 

Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 

\ demand for our graduates as teachersin colleges, 

normal and high schools is greater than we can 

fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 

gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
36th year opens September 25th. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 











WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


10 miles from Boston. In the country. 6 buildings. Separate 
fireproof homes for older and younger girls. Gymnasium. Out- 
door sports. Household Arts, General and College Preparatory 
Courses. 57th year. Address, 


GEO. B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, Waltham, Mass. 





Miss Church’s School for Girls 


College Preparatory and General Courses, 
Advanced work for older girls, Domestic Science, 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester St. 


Residence, 401 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principal 


The Sargent School ‘¢,Physice! 


Education 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical educa- 
tion in the world. General and special courses prepare for healthy 


womanhood. Address for booklet. 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 32 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








CUSHING ACADEMY 


Superior advantages at moderate cost. 

gives each student personal attention. 
home life. 
42nd year. 


Group plan 
Healthful 
Prepares for college, business and life. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
H. S. Cowett, A. M., Principal. 
MassacuuseEtts, Ashburnham. 


New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College ppenien 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theo- 
logical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired, 
For catalogue and information, address 

William L. Worcester, President 








teanis, all sports. 
need it most. 


mer camp. Send 





Duxbury, Mass. 
38 miles from Boston. 
sium. Athletic fields. 





Powder Point School for Boys 


By the Sea 

4 buildings. Concrete residence. Gymna- 
Cinder track. Swimming, boating, skating, 
The most expert physical training for those that 


Something to do in play or work every hour of the 
day. Everything is bent toward developing self-mastery. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. 


Upper and lower schools, 


Sum- 
for illustrated booklet. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, M1. A., Headmaster, 96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mase. 
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WORCESTER 
For Bys ACADEMY za year 


171 bovs prepared in last four years for 33 different colleges and 
protessional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign countries. 
Enrollment represents 22 states and 12 foreign countries. Classi- 
cal and scientific courses for general education. Faculty of 19 
experienced men. Standards ot scholarship the highest. School 
spirit broad and democratic. Scholarship aid for worthy boys, 
Organized play for graded physical training. 11 school buildings. 
New and perfectly appointed gymnasium and pool. Catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 103 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


A school which fits Boys for Useful, 
Sane and Successful Living and gives 
thorough preparation for College Work. 








Splendid Gymnasium. 
tory Home. Strictly limited number of 
Students. Supervised Study and Sports. 
School Farm of 250 acres. 


Superb Dormi- 


Discriminating Parents should investi- 
gate this Ideal School Home for Boys. 


GAYLORD WILLIAM DOUGLASS, M.A., Headmaster 
WILBRAHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 








Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feetabove the sea level. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 














Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts, 4-year 
course. A. B. Degree. Faculty of men .y women. 2-year diplo- 
ma course for high school di 100 acres. 
Endowment. Catalog. REV. CoN Geum, D.D., LL.D., 
President. Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts 








CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


An undenominational, union school of relig- 
ion. Admits both sexes and all denominations. 
College graduation required for regular course 
leading to B. D. degree. All privileges of Uni- 
versity of California open to qualified seminary 
students. Term begins August 21,1916. Address, 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRISTOL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Regular, Special and two-year College Courses 
Conversational French a specialty. Large Campus in fine 
residential! section. Alice A. Bristol, Principal, 19th _ 
and Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. 








The Viaud School for Young Girls 


9th year. 
Regular and Special Courses. 
French, the language of the house. 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. Terms $400. 
Mr. and Mrs. GUSTAVE VIAUD, Principals. 
lillyer Place and 2ist St., WASHINGTON, D. C, 





The Odeon, the school auditorium 


National Park Seminary 
For Young Women Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


Condensed collegiate course for graduates of pre- 
para‘ory and high schools. Best facilities for Music, 
Art, Home Economics, Floricu!ture. No extra charge 


for Domestic Science diploma course. Thirty build- 


ings. Sixty-five acres. Outdoor life. Organized 

study of Washington. For catalog address 

Registrar, Box 171, National Park Seminary 
Forest Glen, Md. 














President C. S. Nash, Berkeley, California. 
FOR 


THE ORTON SCHOOL = Gis 


Outdoor study all winter in the most delightful climate. 27th year. 
Certificates admit to Eastern Culleges. *rench 
taught by nativeteachers. Art, Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, 


Riding. 
ANNA B. cure, Principai 
ifornia, Stew. Dept. P. 











MARYLAND 


‘THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 


27th year. College Preparatory and Academic. Admits to lead- 
| ing colleges. Faculty of college-trained Christian women. Select- 





| ed students. Cultural advantages due to location. Exceptionally 
| beautiful home. Catalog. 

| Miss WiLMoT, A.B., Headmistress. 

1215 St. Paul Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 





LLINOIS 





“‘Home-Making, the New Profession’’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. a ed sFREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science —. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
tions. School of Home Economics, 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 

U.S. Expert Advice free. Want for girls or boys? 
Maintained for all Schools. American Scnools’ Assccia- 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York or 1516 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








“I am for Todd, now, tomorrow 


and forever.” 

So writes Mrs. Eugene Field, mother of 
one Todd boy. Hundreds of mothers say 
the same thing, because we educate the 
whole boy and make a man of him. 69 
years of successful training of boys 7 to 
16. Give your boy a good start in life by making him 
a “Todd Boy.” One hour from Chicago. 
Summer Camp. NOBLE HILL, Principal. 


TODD SEMINARY 


For Boys Woodstock, Ill. 





Northern 








tion by correspondence. ff 


The University of Chicago 


HOME in addition to resident 
formation address 
i 


work, offers also instruc- E34 
asth Year U. of C. (Div. M)Chicago, Ill VA 








h and German | 








idioms. Deutsche Anekdoten places 
within reach fifty anecdotes admirably 
fitted for class use. Deering’s edition 
of Wilhelm Tell has good type, clarify- 
ing questions on each scene, and clear, 
pointed notes. 

Goethe’s wide range makes any study 
of his poems difficult. But the arrange- 
ment given in the Schiitze edition, by 
which poems of the same type and rank, 
as we judge today, can be studied to- 
gether, is an improvement on either of 
the more usual groupings. The best 
feature of this edition of Goethe’s 
Poems is the special study of twelve 
lyrics which are loved by all German 
students. 

Of the two modern books, Asmus 
Sempers Jungenland and Der Wild- 
dieb, the first is the autobiography of 
the author’s youth in story form. Tho 
it portrays fairly the life of the child 
of the poorer class and charms by its 
quiet humor, it is not as attractive a 
tale as the second with its simple plot 
and clear picture of German village 
life in the past century. The composi- 
tion exercizes of the latter, both in Ger- 
man and English, based on the text, 
but grouped under grammatical topics, 
make the book better for younger 
pupils. 

Lese-Ubungen fiir Kinder, by M. Schmidhofer. 

Heath. 35 cents. Des Kindes Erstes Lesebuch, 

by K. M. Jones. Heath. 35 cents. New German 
Grammar, by P. V. Bacon. Allyn and Bacon. 
$1.25. Deutsche Anekdoten, by L. L. Stroebe. 
Heath. 15 cents. Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, ed. 
by R. W. Deering. Heath. 75 cents. Goethe’s 
Poems, ed. by M. Schiitze. Ginn. 75 cents. 
Asmus Sempers Jugenland, ed. by C. Ost- 


haus. Heath. 60 cents. Gersticker’s Der Wild- 
dieb, ed. by W. R. Myers. Heath. 60 cents. 


SPANISH AND FRENCH 


HE study of Spanish has made 
amazing strides in this country in 
th elast two years and is of increas- 
ing practical importance. All the text- 
books reflect the purely business char- 
acter of this interest. DeVitis’ Spanish 
Grammar is a clear and thoro text-book 
beginning with the simple grammatical 
forms and exercizes, but becoming a 
comprehensive reference book. The ap- 
pendix on Spanish usage in social and 
business correspondence is important, 
and distinction is made between the 
usage in Spain itself and in South 
America. A shorter tho not simpler 
book is Espinosa and Allen’s Element- 
ary Spanish Grammar. This has sev- 
eral maps, and conversations and exer- 
cizes on mercantile topics. The First 
Spanish Reader is for beginners, short 
prose, a few poems and Spanish songs, 
all in the simplest wording. An up-to- 
date little reader, also very easy, is A 
Trip to South America, by S. M. Wax- 
man. In lively monolog and dialog it 
gives much practical and entertaining 
information about our southern neigh- 
bors. 
A new edition of the excellent Char- 
denal’s Complete French Course is al- 
tered slightly as to exercizes, and by 


| the addition to its selections for read- 


ing of clever anecdotes. Meras’ Premier 
and Second Livres are combination 
grammars and readers.. All the exer- 
cizes of the first are woven about 
Malot’s “Sans Famille,” and those of 
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the second made from “Around the 
World in Eighty Days.” The pictures 
by Kerr Eby, especially those of the 
second book, are most amusing. With 
the exception of Jules Verne, writers 
for French children seem still to be- 
long to the Edgeworth period, so that 
our teachers are driven to writing a 
few children’s books themselves. One 
of the best of these is French Plays 
for Children, by J. E. Spinx. . Brit- 
tany customs, fables, and for the 
longest, the story of Jeanne d’Arc, 
are the foundations for these bright 
little plays. 

Professor Fontaine of Columbia has 
sought to meet this need for chil- 
dren’s literature by a book of travel, 
En France. This is attractively il- 
lustrated, but is amusingly reminis- 
cent of Rollo and his Uncle Frank, 
whom, we grieve to admit, are not inti- 
mates of the coming generation. Pro- 
fessor Roux of the New York Univer- 
sity in his Elementary French Reader 
has adapted into simple French an ex- 
cellent and entertaining collection of 
anecdotes and short stories by the great 
French writers. The short stories of the 
Conversational French Reader, ar- 
ranged by Bierman and Frank, of the 
New York high schools, are of one les- 
son length, and are planned to utilize 
the dramatic instinct of youngsters. In 
the first twenty lessons the sounded final 
consonants and the liason are indicated 
by the type, a helpful plan. For more 
advanced students and fitting with 
courses in French history, are Lectures 
Historiques arranged by Emma Moffett. 
These are taken from the French his- 
torians and essayists and deal with the 
period from Louis XIII thru the em- 
pire. 

Among stories arranged with notes 
and vocabularies for class reading 
is a second edition of Merimée’s 
Colomba arranged by J. A. Fontaine, of 
Bryn Mawr, and a new edition of the 
perennially popular L’Abbé Constantin. 
The list of irregular verbs, the full and 
intelligent notes, the exercizes based on 
each chapter, make this in itself a sur- 
prizingly complete text-book. The cuts 
are from the original illustration by Le- 
maire. Less simple but not difficult and 
most interesting is Dumas’ La Tulipe 
Noire, somewhat shortened and supplied 
with historical notes and vocabulary by 
O. B. Super. Professor Whittin of Har- 
vard has prepared Loti’s exquisite 
Roman d’un Enfant for class use. Al- 
tho its French is simple, the charm of 
the book will appeal to older 
students. 


Spanish Grammar, by M. A. DeVitis. Allyn 
and Bacon. $1.25. Elementary Spanish Gram- 
mar, Espinosa’and Allen. Am. Bk. Co. $1.24. 
First Spanish Reader, Roeseler and Remy. Am. 
Bk. Co. 68 cents. A Trip to South America, by 
S. M. Waxman. Heath. 50 cents. The New 
Chardenal, rev. by M. S. Brooks. Allyn and 
Bacon. $1.25. Le Premier and Le Second 
Livres, by A. A. and B. Meras. Am. Bk. Co. 
64 cents each. French Plays for Children, by 
J. E. Spinx. Heath. 35 cents. En France, by 
Fontaine. Heath. 90 cents. Elementary French 
Reader, ed. by Roux. Macmillan. 50 cents. 
Conversational French Reader, ed. by Bier- 
man and Frank. Allyn and Bacon. 80 cents. 
Lectures Historiques, ed. by Emma Moffett. 
Heath. 45 cents. Colomba, by Prosper Meri- 
mée, Heath. 50 cents. L’Abbé Constantin, by 
Ludovic Halévy. Allyn and Bacon. 50 cents. 
La Tulipe Noire, by Alexandre Dumas. Allyn 
and Bacon. 50 cents. Roman d’un Enfant, by 
Pierre Loti. Heath. 50 cents. 
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Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 

is registered by the University of the State of New 
ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 

thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 

a broad, general training. 

The Nurses’ Residence is removed ftom the hospi- 

tal, is homelike and ideally located. 


Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 


Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly 


tendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 











Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium — Play Grounds. Re-opens 


Sept. 25. B. H. Campsett, Headmaster. 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


On banks of the Hudson, elevation 500 feet, 40-mile view moun- 
tains and country. Close, stimulating relationship between 
student and masters. 24-acre campus, chemical and phy sical 
lab ies, gy i cinder track, athletic field, tennis court, 
winter sports, coasting, skating, artificial pond, etc. Personal 
inspection urged. Catalog. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


ST. JOHN’S "SGi001" 


Prepares boys for college, certificate privileges 
Every modern facility for best mental, moral and 
physical training. Splendidly equipped buildings. 
Gymnasium and athletic field. Sympathetic fac- 
ulty. Military discipline. JUNIOR HALL, a sepa- 
rate school for boys under 13. For catalog address 
Rev. WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M.,Ph.D., Prin. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





























The Scudder School for Girls 
20th Year 

Dormitory and school on Riverside Park over- 
looking the Hudson. Regents College Prepara- 
‘tory. A one year HOME ECONOMICS finish- 
ing course with diploma. 

_SECRETARIAL training course for PRI- 
VATE, PUBLICITY and EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARIES. ; 


MYRON T. SCUDDER. Pres., 330 West 72nd St. at Riverside Drive 


ah 














én P® F oi 


OSSINING LOWER SCHOOL 


Box 119 g 3 OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 
“*Likable, Livable and Homelike."* A natural, busy, joyous life in 
house separate from older girls. Experienced teachers trained in 
grade work. The girls in the Lower School have the same spe- 





























MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Eighteen miles from New York. Number of pupils limited. 

Each girl has a personal association with the principals. Col- 

lege entrance certificate. General Courses. Terms $600. 

MISS MARY E. HULL, MISS GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals. 
“LARCHMONT, New York. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Musicin public schools. Both 
sexes, Voice, Har- 





pg ~t hg Nn Discs Riding and Athletics as the girls in 
CLARA C, FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 


Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 


A first class Academic and Classical school for 
both Sexes at $225 per school year. Renovated 
building. New Gymnasium. Small Classes, Fine 
Rural location, For catalog, address. 


J. G. Traver, D.D., Principal. 




















Skidmore School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training 
of young women, located in America’s leading healtn = 
resort. 
Six Departments: 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 
FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New 
York and other states, Catalog on request. Winter 
and Summer Sessions. 


TELE 








Russell Sage College of 
Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School 


Designed for the vocational and professional train- 

ing of women. Secretarial Work, Household Eco- 

nomics and Industrial Arts. Courses of two to four 

years will be offered. Special students admitted. 
dress Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 








Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs. N. Y, 3 


“VUVEUDUEUUUUOUOENDEOEORDEOUEOEUDOOUEOEOEOUDOUUDOOODOOUOEDTOODORO EEE EOEDEDUDEOUOEOOEOECEOEOEDEDP SEDI DIES 


RHODE ISLAND 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation and for 
success of graduates in college. Studio, manual training, athletics, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower School—Special home care and training of younger boys. 
Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. 1. 
WISCONSIN 














NORTHWESTERN ywiita7.sce 


aval Academy 
Offers all the experience, observation and money can give 
in location, building construction and methods of lifeand 


study. A flat price that includes all expenses. 
fully explains distinctive features of school. Address. 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis: |‘ 
NORTH CAROLINA 


DeMeritte Military School }xis,S"i": 


An open air school for boys. Prepares for College, the 
Scientific Schools, Annapolis. West Point. Business. Ad- 
dress EDWIN DE MERITTE, A. B., Camp Algonquin, 
Ashland. N H. 


Catalog 














Jackson Sprines 








AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers, Assists 
Teachers in obtaining positions. 














Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Education consists not wholly of “book 
lore.” Cultured morals, mental ability and 
physical fitness are of far greater value in 
life’s undertaking. These are the traits 
that Peddie seeks to develop in the boy 
through its wholesome environment, se- 
lected faculty and extensive athletic equip- 
ment. 


There is a 60-acre campus, lake, cinder 


track, baseball and football fields, gym- 
nasium, swimming-pool—in short, just 
every sort of athletic encouragement to 


gladden the heart of any young American. 


Woodrow Wilson says of Peddie: “These 
quiet schools, into which so much devotion 
and unheralded work go, certainly sustain 


at e 





the education of the country, and supply 
the universities with some of the most use- 
ful material they get. We hold Peddie In- 
stitute in high esteem here at Princeton.” 


Graduates have certificate privileges. 
Students are instructed in public speaking, 
debating and music without extra charge, 
The equipment includes fireproof dormi- 
tories, laboratories, library, observatory, 
ete. The school is located at Hightstown, 
New Jersey—9 miles from Princeton, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, between Philadel- 
phia and New York. 


Lower School for boys of 11 to 14 years. 
Address Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster, 
Box 8-S., for catalog and booklets. 





VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA. Manassas, Box 114. 
30 m. from Wash., D.C., a 


Co-ed. 
Eastern College 20th Century College. Fine new 
bidgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Sci., Expres. and Bus. tor high school graduates. 
Superior Music Conservatory. Select academy for boys and girls. 
$300 a year. Gym. and athletics. Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres 





An efficient school at mod- 


The Pennington School eratecust. 75 minutes from 


N. Y., 50from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster, Box 80 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M.; 


also Music and 
halls, 
athletic field. 
perature. 


rt. 


Fifty acres in college grounds. 


views illustrating student life, address 


Endowment, recently increased by $250,000. 
structors, 60; students, 624, from 40 states and foreign countries. 


ic a Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, modern residence 
Scientific course in physical development. i i 


$20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large 
Healthful climate free from extremes of tem- 
Expenses moderate. Officers and in- 
For catalogue and book of 
WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 








STUART HALL STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. For- 

merly Virginia Female Insti- 

tute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in tue Virginia 

Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art and 

z i epa Entirely new equipment, including 

pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. JANE COLSTON 
HOWARD, A.B, (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 


ROANOKE cons 


For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 
Library 25,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; no 
bar-rooms. Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address The 
President, Salem, Va. 








COLLEGE 





PENNSYLVANIA 


YEATES SCHOOL 


Our experience indicates that every boy {s different and must 
be handled individually to be handled successfully. We have an 
interest in the boy and a most complete equipment for him to en- 
joy as he grows. For details address HEADMASTER. 


Box 504, LANCASTER, PA. 




















For Bovs. Endorsed by every American University. 
Individual plan of work. College preparato s 
good training for business life. Special course in agriculture. 
Beientific physical care. 20th year opens September 19th. 
Write for catalog. KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL, 
Dept. 18, Saltsburg, Pa. 


The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS (Inc.) Founded 1853 
“The Mountain School” 


Healthful, invigora ing and picturesque location, 100 acres of park 
land. Six modern home-like build ngs. 75 girls, 12 teachers in 
residence. Thorough college preparation; also courses for girls 
not yoing to college. Music, practical domestic science, dancing, 
physical work in gymnasium and athletic field under a trained 
director. /i/ustrated catalog free. 











A. R. GRIER, President Box 117, Birmingham, Pa. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 14th. In the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegi- 
ate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges, 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA, 


LATSHAW SCHOOL FOR BACKWARDCHILDREN. 

Do you want your child to become 

bright, interesting and happy, with a possible futureof usefulness? 

The history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 

individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 

ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennysivania, Berwyn. 
The Maples,"’ 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philade:phia. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


versities or business. Subjects 
New buildi ‘ 








Ideal home school for boys. 
Prepares for leading uni- 
- —— to - oo career, 
? z wimming poo! thietic fiel 

lllth year. Send for catalog. . wines 


JAMES R. HUGHES, A.M., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte, Box 2100. _ 


Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL —A thorough physical, mental 
and moral ‘Or ik for college entrance or business. 

SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tune of self-reliance un- 
der Christian masters from the great universities. 
tion given to eac 
LOCAT 


TON—In 








Personal atten- 


y. 

the country. on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and health- 
ful spots of America. 
EQUIPMENT—Modern and complete. 
Write for catalogue. Address, Box 136. 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


New Gymnasium. 





‘FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Location combines advantages of city and 
country. Collegiate and Special Courses. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression, 


John Carey Acheson, LL.D., President 








MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 














293. Miss G. F. R., Pennsylvania. “I am 
deeply interested in religious work, social serv- 
ice and ethical education in particular. Can you 
refer me (a) to institutions making a special 
feature of work on these lines, and also (b) to 
publications serving a like purpose?” 

(a) American Institute of Social Serv- 
ice, Bible House, New York; Society for 
Ethical Culture, Central Park West, New 
York; Moody Institute, Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts ; Temple College, Philadelphia ; In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, 
Mallers Building, Chicago. (b) Annual Re- 
ports, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 612 United Charities 
Building, 105 East Twenty-second street, 
New York. “World-Wide Sunday School 
Work,” published by the World’s Sunday 
School Association, Metropolitan Tower, 
New York; and you can secure their books 
from the Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York City; 
“The Church School,’ by Walter Athearn, 
the Pilgrim Press, Boston; “Christian 
Service and the Modern World,” by Charles 
S. Macfarland, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. : 


294. Miss E. L. B., New Jersey. “I have had 
a course in Simmons College, Boston, and a 
training in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital; have been doing social service work for 
some time, but am interested in efficiency and 
scientific management, and desire a _ position 
along the newer lines of service. I know that 
large firms are doing much for the:r employees, 
and should like to act as welfare secretary and 
efficiency helper to the women in a large store, 
factory or other institution. How can I achieve 
success for my plan?” 

Take a modern course in efficiency, buy 
various books on the subject, and formulate 
your plan with scientific detail before sub- 
mitting to employers. Make it brief but 
comprehensive, showing what you expect to 
accomplish, and why and how; typewrite it 
on best legal cap, and arm yourself person- 
ally with abundant references on character 
of your past and present work. 

Then put an advertisement in Efficiency 
Magazine; ask Mr. Gilbreth, whom you say 
you know personally, for introductions to 
large employers; investigate welfare work 
of such modern stores as Filene’s in Bos- 
ton and Wanamaker’s in New York—per- 
haps take first a position as assistant wel- 
fare secretary; join a business woman’s 
club and make new connections; evolve 
ideas from study of Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston; National 
Civic Federation, Metropolitan ‘Tower; 
Life Extension Institute, 25 West Forty- 
fifth street; National League of Women 
Workers, 35 East Thirtieth street; all of 
New York. 


295. Mr. E. G. F., California. “I am a very 
busy young man who spends all his time and 
energy in his chosen profession, but is fond of 
the arts and sciences, and would like to keep 
posted on the interests germane to the well- 
rounded citizen of this planet. I read two hours 
a day, on the trolley and at bedtime. It is 
mostly trash. What magazines do you recom- 
mend, in business, art, general culture, science, 
and nonsense? Look upon my case as that of a 
‘tired business man’ who wants to keep up 
with the procession tho in a sugar-coated man- 
ner.” 

We do not admire the tone of your let- 
ter. It sounds mawkish and insincere. A 
real man doesn’t want to “keep up with the 
procession”—he is. too far ahead of it to 
know what it looks like. Nor has he any 
use for the “sugar-coated” methods used 
on invalids and children. 

You say you read “trash” for a long time 


each day. Why—when you know it is 
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trash? Read less; ponder, plan, meditate 
more. Spend an evening in a large library, 
look thru the current periodicals and an- 
swer your own question. 





296. Miss J. F., Kansas. ‘““How can I put my 
talent to account? I am a graduate reader, par- 
ticularly good in children’s pieces. Have done 

ublic speaking, am fond of children, would 

ke to accomplish more with my gift nm mere 
entertainment. How can I help children and at 
the same time earn my own ng?” 

Forget your “gift” and weigh your tal- 
ent only by the results you produce. Ora- 
tory is empty sound unless you get action 
in the audience. Elocution no longer pays. 
We tell you this now, so that you may 
quickly remove any false notions you may 
entertain about the value of elocution. 

You might become a traveling secretary 
for Home Department of University Soci- 
ety, 44 East Twenty-third street, New 
York; an organizer for Camp Fire Girls 
of America, 461 Fourth avenue, New York, 
a lecturer for woman suffrage in child labor 
districts of anti-suffrage states; a repre- 
sentative for children’s magazines and 
mothers’ journals; a social service work- 
er; a state or national Sunday school 
official. 

Ask the principal of the school that grad- 
uated you how other graduates have suc- 
ceeded. Then apply the lessons to your own 
case. 





297. A Reader from Pennsylvania. “My hus- 
band and myself are both twenty-four years of 
age. I taught school before marriage; but he 
has worked in the oil fields since fifteen, is now 
a blacksmith’s helper, and hopes soon to be- 
come a blacksmith. He has mathematical abil- 
ity and is a good, fast worker. I think we shall 
not be satisfied if he remains a blacksmith, 
Could you suggest any course of study or line 
of work that might be open to him?” 

He might become a steel mill operative, 
a structural iron worker, a shop foreman, 
a draughtsman, a mechanical engineer, a 
master plumber, a specialist in various 
kinds of metal construction. Write Voca- 
tional Department of International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
for catalog and advice. Take a trip to 
Bethlehem or Homestead, look thru the 
mills, obtain printed matter, visit homes of 
workers, ask questions, make notes. Get a 
friend in Pittsburgh to copy names of man- 
ufacturing companies under heading 
“Metal” in Pittsburgh classified business 
directory. Then write for details of most 
appealing products, and figure how your 
husband might learn the business. Look 
thru advertising pages of magazines such 
as I'he American, McClure’s, Cosmopoti- 
tan, and write all correspondence schools 
that look favorable. Your husband, with 
your help, should become a highly-skilled, 
highly-paid workman. 





298. Rev. R. L. L., Ohio. “As a young min- 
ister eager to render the most efficient service 
to my parish, I find calling upon the sick a per- 
plexing problem. I want a layman’s viewpoint, 
a few suggestions to start me on a method of 
my own,ewhich will remove the sense of futility 
and failure to render a real service that now 
accompanies most of my calls on the sick.” 

Good for you—if more pastors would 
seek advice from laymen, there would be 
fuller pews and happier pastors. 

Make your “sick calls” fewer—when pos- 
sible send a cheery personal note or tele- 
phone inquiry. Before going, learn when 
the patient would most like to see you. 
Wear a business suit—your black minister 
clothes look funereal. Be quiet, calm, hope- 
ful—but not laboriously so. Bring some 
good news from the outside world that will 
specially interest the sick, and take his 
mind off himself. Treat him not like a sick 
man, but like a man getting well. Be more 
his friend than his parson. Don’t preach 
at him, or quote much Scripture. Be 
human. 

Ask advice of an experienced, kindly 
family physician. Study books like Bishop 
Samuel Fallows’ “Health and Happiness,” 
learn how the minister can help the doctor. 
Master the science of mental suggestion. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(CCONTINUED) 








CONNECTICUT 








Scholary and practical train- 
ing for the ministry. Faculty 
of thirteen resident professors 
besides special lectures. Nota- 
ble library of 95,000 volumes, 
Liberal scholarships .to  stu- 
dents of high rank and grad- 
uate fellowships. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all Christian 
denominations. Address 


Dean M. W. JTACOBUS. 


col 


for 








MH 1A RT FO R D at > es 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dopes Course for graduates of 
eges and theological semi- 
naries. Diploma 
pares lay workers for salaried 
positions in all kinds of Chris- 
tian service, church, Sunday- 
school, mission and settlement 
work, Correspondence Courses 
for teacher training. 
trained workers greater 
than supply. Address 
Dean E. -H 


Tho Kegaody School of 


ssions 
A Graduate School for Special 
Preparation. §Interdenomina- 
tional. For candidates, ap- 
intees and missionaries. 
rge faculty and library. 
Courses in phonetics, certain 
vernaculars, history and re- 
ligions of mission fields, soci- 
ology, Bible, business methods, 
etc. Address The Caerstary. 
E. W. CAPEN. 


ourse pre- 


Demand 


. KNIGHT. 











The Sanford School 


FOR BOYS 
Ridgewold, Redding Ridge 
Connecticut . 





A Real Country School for Boys 
On a three-hundred acre farm 


Varied out-of-door life as well as athletics. 
Horseback riding, camping, and all manly 
sports, Farm, shops and electric power-house 
used as laboratories. Emphasis on fundamen- 
tals, Music and drawing. Preparation for all 
colleges and technical schools, Lower School. 
Address D. S. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box B 





ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Greenwich, Conn, 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 


HILLSIDE fer*Giris. 


Pounded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. One hour 
from N. Y. From primary tocollege. General and 
special courses. Separate schooi house. Lodge for 
younger girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. 
Outdoor sports. Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 
Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Principals. 











Scientific methods with practi- 
cal training for the ministry. 


HARTFORD 221 ining tor spe mini 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- SEMIN. ARY 


cign and resident. Open to col- 
ege graduates of all churches, 
Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service 


Address M, W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 














800 feet above the sea in the foothills of the Berkshires, 
50 miles from New York City. 115 acres. Lake, one 
mile in length, provides all water sports. New Boat- 
house. Athletic fields, gymnasium, new buildings. 
College preparatory and general courses. The limited 


number of boys gives each student individual attention. 
Catalog. Address 


Roland J. Mulford, Ph.D., Headmaster 
Ridgetfieid, Connecticut 





THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endow- 
ment permits low expense of $350 ayear. Address 


ROYAL A. MOORE, A.M.. Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 

















190,000 VACATIONS WANTED 


























Health Commissioner Emerson says: 


“One of the best things the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor can do to co-operate in the 
effort to control the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis is to extend its fresh air work 
at Sea Breeze for the children of the 
tenements.” 


To meet the situation, Sea Breeze 
has been enlarged and will extend its 
season as late as possible into the Fall. 


SEA BREEZE 


Allow 50 cents a day or $3 a week 
for each one you will send as your 
guest and make the amount payable to 
George Blagden, Treasurer. 


New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 


Cool—Restful—Health-giving 
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SAVE WORK 


and Half the Time in 












Entirely New Way— 
Learn at Home 


Typewrite 
the New 
Way, the 
easy way. 
Only 10 
lessons 
and you 
increase 
your speed 
to 80 to 100 
wor ds a 
minute, guaranteed. This revolutionary method is totally 
different from the old “touch system.”’ It is based on sim- 
ple little gymnastic finger exercises, practised away from 
the machine. Learn at home, in spare time, First day 
shows results. No interference with regular work. Entire 
course on trial. No money unless you are fully satisfied. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Increased speed doubles and trebles salaries. Hun- 


dreds formerly earning only $8 to $15 per week are 


= 
RS 
s 
S 


now drawing $25, $30 and even $40 weekly— = 

and their work is easier than ever before. - — 
48-Page Book FREE J pnt 

S 

We cannot describe the wonderful secret prin- P 4 ona about 

ciples of the New Way in Typewriting = ts ow 

here, but mail coupon or postaltoday for * qniss a “ey 4 

big 48-page book, describing in detail - 


ligati 

this marvelous system, the greatest enaeey part 
step in advance since the invention 
of the typewriter itseit. Learn of 3 
the surprising salary increases 5 
itis bringing everywhere, > 
Easy for any one. Quick ree - 
sults. At least investigate. - 
Send coupon or postal 
TODAY. = 


Name 


OCCUPALION. ereseceseserecese 
Mail to The Tulloss School 
3808 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Deaf? 


No need to worry any longer! 
Clear, easy hearing restored, 
thanks to the patient, tireless study of 
a Swedish authority on electrics collaborat- 
ing ¥ with an ey: Lay t based on the 
conclusions of specialists, 


At Last 


A simple, tiny, practical hearing 


device—nothing to put into the ear, no 
treatment, no medicine, an external magnetic 
device so simple, 80 easy, seems like a mir- 
acle BS ou FA it and Tavddenty hear 


~The Telong 


The Telonor! The Telonor! The Telonor! 










‘sear. 
fe, and ou carry it in 
in the belt) — that’s all. 


oan feel the Deaf 


sent free. With the Telonor booklet we send simple, 
yy yp EI This Inforuention Lo 
} 4 -F and no Fas hetean Dereon, ist be, without thout it. Address 
me personally, saying, ‘ 
H. O. N. Li udstoam, Sonseiant 
The Telonor Corporation ie8 $E3M. Stichtgee Avene 


No obligation whatever in writing for cooklet. mY 














DIVIDENDS 





The Board of Directors of The American Cot- 
ton Oil Company, on August 1, 1916, declared a 
quarterly dividend of one per cent. upon the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable Septem- 
ber 1, 1916, at the Banking House of Winslow, 
Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar Street, New York City, 
to holders of record of such stock at the close 
of business on August 15, 1916, 

‘The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 


not be closed, 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


St. Louis, Mo.,/ July 27, 1916. 

4 quarterly dividend of three per cent (3%) 
was this day declared upon the Common Stock of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable on 
September 1st, 1916, to Common stockholders of 





record at the close of business on August 15th, 
1916. Checks will be mailed, 


T. T. ANDERSON, 


Treasurer. 





: 


The 
Market 
Place 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE 

The extraordinary growth of our ex- 
ports in May and June pointed to a 
great total in the figures which were to 
show the extent of our foreign trade 
for the fiscal year. In February the 
exports in one month for the first time 
exceeded $400,000,000. They were less 
than $400,000,00 in April, but in May 
there was an upward leap to $473,- 
498,000, and June, with $464,824,000, 
had a record showing only a slight re- 
cession. Our exports are now at the 
rate of more than $5,500,000,000 a year. 
Six years ago they réached the $2,000,- 
000,000 mark for the first time. 

An official statement covering the en- 
tire year has been published. It shows 
that our foreign trade amounted to 
the great total of $6,531,683,445. To 
this sum have the figures risen from 
about $1,000,000,000 in 1872 and less 
than $3,000,000,000 in 1906. Last year 
the exports were $4,333,698,604 and 
the imports $2,197,984,842. The excess 
in our favor, $2,135,713,762, was more 
than twice the excess of the preceding || 
year, while the average excess for the 
four years beginning with 1911 was 
less than $550,000,000. Our net gains 
of gold last year were $404,000,000. 
This sum may be compared with only 
$25,000,000 in 1915, and a net loss of 
$45,000,000 in 1914. Much of the 
year’s gain in exports was due, of 
course, to the sale of war supplies. 
The character of the growth is indi- 
cated by the increase of shipments of 
iron and steel from $226,000,000 to 
$618,000,000, while those of explosives 
advanced from $41,000,000 to $473,- 
000,000. 


STILL BUYING MUNITIONS 


New orders from the Allies for mu- 
nitions have encouraged those who be- 
gan some weeks ago to think that only 
a few more were to come. This “second 
wave” of orders, as it has been called, 
has checked the decline of war order 
share prices on the Stock Exchange, 
altho there has been no considerable 
upward movement. There had been 
large purchases of steel bars and 
rounds to be used by foreign manu- 
facturers of munitions, but these were 
apparently overlooked by the inventors 
and traders, who were thinking only of 
contracts for ammunition ready to be 
used. Definite information as to all of 
the new orders is not yet available, but 
there is evidence that they exceed 
r$100,000,000. They include’ one for 
$12,000,000 worth of shells, given to 

















the Midvale Steel Company; three, of 





Tear Off That Blindfold! 


Your chance to be somebody, to hold a posi- 
tion of responsibility, to have an income that 
will provide every comfort of life, is within: 
your reach, 


Just one thing | keeps you from finding it, 
grasping it: you’re not prepared. Through 
the door of opportunity big jobs are waiting 
in every field of work. But only trained men 
will get them. Don’t play blindman’s buff 
with your future! Start today and train your- 
self to do some one thing better than others. 

You can get that training in spare time 
through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as others have done for twenty- 
five years—just as more than 130,000 ambitious 
men and boys are doing right now. 


Choose your own career. The I. C. S. wilk 
train you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. And you need not lose a day 
or a dollar in your present occupation. 

Tear off that blindfold! 


Your chance is here. The time to start is 
now. The way is to ask the I. C. S. to show 
you what they can do for you. Mark and mail 
thiscoupon—it costs nothing, but the evidence 
it will bring you will open your eyes. 


" nTERNATION TEAR OUT HERE Oe — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOLS 
Box 4520, SCRANTO 


| Explain, without obligating me, how : on +5 for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X.. 








ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
wed Wiring 
a pase Expert 
Telephony 
MeOH ANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENG’R 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY "ENGINEER 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 

Window Trimmer 

Show Card Writer 


BOOKKEEPER 
|Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 





Marine | od |}Common School Subjects 
ARCHIT: CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 


Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Structural Engineer 











Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising |_) German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES French 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing (_ Italian 
Name. 
j Occupation 
& Employer. 
[Street 
and No. 





City State. 





| If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 














Interlaken 


“Where boys 


learn by doing” 


Bm 


course. 


Representative, *phone 


instruction in sciences and lan- 
repares for all universities. 
demic work applied in practical agricultural 
and mechanical training. Theschool, located 
on a 700-acre farm, with its own electric light, 
power plant, wood and metal shops, makes 
two hours of useful work each day part of the 
Boy leadership. Self-government 
under university -trained men counselors. 


(Summer Camp Mid-June to Sept. 1st.) 
For particulars agdress 


A School 
on a Farm 


School 


Aca- 


Indiana. "Chi 
cago 
enw ood 4375. 
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$18,000,000 each, to three other com- 
panies; one of $22,000,000 to a West- 
ern company that will erect two new 
factories, and a contract for 600,000 
fuses. A steel manufacturer who knows 
much about the new movement pre- 
dicts that similar orders amounting to 
$300,000,000 will be placed here in 
the coming six months. Russia has or- 
dered 28,000 steel axles for cars, and 
56,000 car wheels. A trade authority 
asserts that new contracts.for 1,000,- 
000 large shells have been signed. The 
companies that are to make shells of 
this kind will need, it is said, 500,000 
tons of steel. Owing to demand, pres- 
ent and prospective, $2 a ton was add- 
ed last week to the price of steel bars. 

It should be noted that the new or- 
ders are for shells of large caliber, 
from 8 to 12 inches. The smaller ones 
are now produced in sufficient quantity 
by England and France in their own 
factories. England has 4,000 of these, 
almost all of them new, and it is as- 
serted that they turn out in three weeks 
as much war material as was made in 
that country during the entire first 
year of the great conflict. But 60,000 
of the employees are women. For this 
reason, because suitable machinery has 
not been provided, and also because the 
consumption of large shells in recent 
movements has greatly exceeded ex- 
pectations, a supply of the big and 
heavy explosive missiles is sought in 
this country. 

It can be seen that altho we may re- 
ceive scarcely any additional orders for 
rifles or cartridges or small shells, the 
demand from abroad for large shells 
and crude steel will probably require 
. the full capacity of our steel mills for 
several months to come. And our ex- 
ports may be sustained by this demand. 


WHEAT AND COTTON 

The government’s July report in- 
creased the indicated yield of wheat 
from 715,000,000 to 759,000,000 bush- 
els. No one had expected that the pre- 
ceding year’s phenomenal crop of 
1,012,000,000 would be equaled, but it 
was encouraging to see that official 
estimates were rising, from month to 
month. That report showed gains also 
for corn and oats. Within the last few 
days, however, all estimates have been 
sharply reduced by unfavorable reports 
from the fields. These were to the effect 
that the growing wheat in our north- 
western states and in Canada had been 
hurt by black rust. 

There has been what is called a nerv- 
ous market at Chicago, where the cur- 
rent prices of American wheat are de- 
termined by exchange trading. Begin- 
ning on the first day of the month, the 
price of wheat for September delivery 
rose in four days from $1.21 to $1.34 
per bushel. Crop experts were saying 
that the yield of spring wheat in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota would not ex- 
ceed 120,000,000 bushels, altho the 
government’s July report had indicat- 
ed 204,000,000, and 285,000,000 were 
harvested last year. One of the experts, 
whose reports have much weight, esti- 
mated the entire wheat crop at 681,- 
000,000 bushels, instead of the 759,- 
000,000 promised a few weeks ago, and 


DO YOURS 
LOOK LIKE THESE? 


Brown-faced, vigorous, healthy youngsters— 
sickness never troubles them. 

Do yours look like these? 

Or does constipation, the chief foe to a healthy 
childhood, handicap them and make them the 
prey of the many ills that less sturdy little folk 
are heir to ? 


NUJOL is particularly valuable for relieving 
constipation in children, as well as in grown-ups 


because it doesn’t upset the stomach, cause 
diarrhoea or form a habit. It acts as a simple 
internal lubricant, encouraging and facilitating 
the natural activity of the bowels. 


Your druggist has NUJOL. Avoid substitutes 
and imitations, Sold in pint bottles only. 
Dept. 12 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name 


and address plainly below. 

















BOTH SIDES 


OF THE CAMPAIGN 





NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Former Editor of Harper’s Weekly, speaks for the Democrats 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


President of Cornell University, speaks for the Republicans 





Second Instalment Next Week’ 


This feature will appear every other week in The Independent 











until Election Day 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


| —— 5 


WATKINS, N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingweil, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
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A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging ia altitude from 750 to 1100 feet. Midway 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attractive and well-kept Golf 
Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 


; HE BA ] HS are directly connected with the Hotel and are complete in all appointments for 


Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of Calcium Chloride and Sodium 

Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 averages 

68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 

For the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity, 
we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe, , 

Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TICKETS AND TOURS 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 


TO JAPAN 
Party sailing under personal escort Sept. 23 and Oct. 5. 
SeeJapan in theGlorious Chrysanthemum season. Exten- 
sion to Manilaand China. Send for illustrated booklet. 
66 Broadway, New York City. 





ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 
Ladies going to Boston without male escort find 
the Franklin Square House a delightful place to 
stop. A home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women, with a transient department. Safe, 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. For 
particulars and prices address, 


Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 Bast Newton St., Boston. 








Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Inquire at any American Express Office. 











MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
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Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business en Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.£0 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 o Ld o 2.00 i 


100 . Ld Ld 2.50 ad 4.00 Ld Ad 
1o00CO* ” “3.00to5.00" 450" “ 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents' 
Sample Rooms 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 

You should know about this distinc- 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world. 

Wholly Reasonable Rates. 

Your inquiries y nd answered and 
our booklet mailed. 
New Unique Cafes and H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. 
Cabaret Excellente 














another’s estimate was 672,000,000, a 
quantity that would permit the ex- 
portation of not more than 50,000,000 
or 75,000,000. The first reports from 
Canada cut off more than one-third of 
the expected yield in the three prov- 
inces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba. Denials were published by 
officers of the Canadian Government, 
but they had little effect in the Chicago 
market. There seems to be convincing 
evidence that the crop in this country 
will be less than 700,000,000 bushels. 

A large ‘reduction of the preceding 
estimate of our crop of cotton was in- 
dicated by the government’s August 
report. Condition had declined in thirty 
days from 81.1 to 72.8, the ten years’ 
average having been 78.5. Therefore a 
yield of only 12,916,000 bales was in- 
dicated, against 14,266,000 promised 
a month earlier. It will be recalled that 
last year’s crop was a small one, a 
little more than 11,000,000 bales, acre- 
age having been reduced after the 
great yield of 16,134,000 bales in 
1914, owing to the low prices obtained. 
An acreage increase of 12 per cent this 
year has had some effect, but the fields 
have suffered by reason of tropical 
storms, continuous rain, floods in the 
lowlands, and the boll weevil. 

Owing to the official report and news 
confirming it, the price of cotton ad- 
vanced to about 14 cents a pound, the 
addition in four days, for near deliv- 
eries, being about $3 a bale. This move- 
ment was assisted by the annual report 
of the secretary of the New Orleans 
Exchange, showing that 14,813,000 
bales of American cotton were con- 
sumed by our own and by foreign mills 
in the year that ended with July. This 
quantity exceeds the new crop by near- 
ly 2,000,000 bales. 


GREAT STEEL EARNINGS 


Even the most optimistic predictions 
were surpassed by the official figures, 
which showed that the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s net earnings for the quarter end- 
ing with June had been $81,126,148. 
As the balance above all dividend and 
interest requirements was equivalent 
to nearly 12 per cent on the common 
stock for the quarter, there was am- 
ple warrant for the directors’ declara- 
tion of an extra dividend of 1 per cent 
on this stock, which is $508,302,500. 
Dividend payments, now at the rate of 
6 per cent, were discontinued in 1914 
and resumed in January of last year. 
The quarterly net has risen to $81,- 
000,000 from only $12,500,000 in the 
first quarter of 1915, and $28,000,000 
in the second. 

This exhibition of great profits, with 
an extra dividend, did not cause the 
price of shares to advance in the stock 
market. It remained in the neighbor- 
hood of 86. At the end of ten days it 
was 86%. Various explanations are 
given. One is that advance was prevent- 
ed by the continuous sale here of shares 
sent by the British Government in ac- 
cordance with its mobilization plan. 
Crop losses and the railroad labor con- 
troversy have affected the entire mar- 
ket for securities, and some say that 








the upward movement may be tem- 
porary because it is due to the war. 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















BROKERS AND AGENTS 


Under the heading “Startling News 
for Insurers,’ The New York Times, 
of a late date, commenting on an in- 
cident in the fire insurance business, 
has unwittingly misled the public and 
rendered an unfortunate disservice to 
the fire insurance companies. 

The case was that of a person who 
for a series of years had secured his 
policy thru a broker. Everything con- 
nected with the service was satisfac- 
tory until this year, when the policy- 
holder received a notice from the com- 
pany that the policy had been in force 
several months, that the premium on 
it remained unpaid and that unless set- 
tlement was made, the policy would be 
canceled. Having paid the premium in 
due course to the broker, who had re- 
tired from business in the meantime 
and could not be located, the insured 
was astonished. He laid the matter be- 
fore the Superintendent of Insurance, 
who informed him that payment to the 
broker was payment to his own agent 
and did not bind the company. 

In discussing the matter The Times 
falls into one serious error and, neces- 
sarily, its conclusions are wrong. It 
states that the insured held a receipt 
from the company’s agent. 

Brokers are not agents of the com- 
panies, have no authority to act for 
them, and do not attempt to exercize 
any. An agent, on the other hand, is 
formally appointed by his company and 
holds a duly executed commission in 
writing. Under that commission, within 
the boundaries of the territory as- 
signed him, the agent is the company. 
He may bind the company on any risk 
and, in so far as the insured is con- 
cerned, for any amount, his responsi- 
bility to the company, obedience to its 
instructions and the delivery of money 
due it being secured by a surety bond. 
Had the complainant in this case trans- 
acted his business with the company’s 
agent, the latter would have issued the 
policy himself, and in doing so would 
have become responsible to the com- 
pany for the premium. Payment of the 
premium to the agent would have been 
a settlement of the account with the 
company. 

In confusing the respective relation- 
ships of brokers and agents to the com- 
panies, The Times has inadvertently 
placed the companies in a false posi- 
tion. As pointed out by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, the broker is a 
“free lance,” securing and placing in- 
surance of every kind wherever he can 
get a company to accept it; and for 
more than a generation the courts have 
continuously held that he is the agent 
of the insured and not of the company. 
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Why burden your wife with 


TF you wish to appoint your wife or other 
woman relative as executrix 
under your will, why not 
assist her tocarry the heavy 
burden by appointing this 
company as co-executor 


Your estate will thus have 
the advantage of the per- 
sonal direction which she 
can give, and she will be 
relieved of the burdensome 
details necessarily involved 
in the management of any 
Also she will 
receive invaluable assist- 
ance in regard to invest- 


Our officers will be glad to con- 
fer with you regarding any trust 
or banking business you may 


Bankers Trust Company 


Resources over $250,000,000 
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JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


THE SPA era 


A.I. THAYER, M. D. Ballston Spa, . Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, iew “bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Ne h 
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Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or springs. 
Convenient: Much cheaper to operate than 
other fans. 12-inch blades. Roller bearing. 
Reliable. Brings genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd sea- 
son. A proved success. The Wonder Fan. 
Price $16.50 cash with order only, 
delivery prepaid in the continental U.S.A. 


LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 








566 W. Monroe St. Chi 








SUMMER 
PRICES 






TYPEWRITERS 


Cuvee stock of latest models ie offered 
prices for the summer only. 
ee Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
ee. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
ranch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price Lis: 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., <a 345 Broadway, N.Y. 





The Original 
Malted Milk 


NOURISHING 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIBLE 


Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 








Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 





The powder dissolves in water. Needs no nome ae it canted 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 


The Original Food-Drink for all ages, 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price, 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA 


THE MOST AMERICAN THING 


IDEA 


IN AMERICA 
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HAT . something 
impels the same 
mi birds to come 
4iback year after 
year and build in 
the same thorn 
bush is of more 
than passing in- 
“aa\ terest without re- 
— 2} gard to the par- 
ticular thorn bush that may be so 
adhered to. That some influence draws 
human beings together, again and 
again, not only in pairs but in vast 
numbers, with a habit as persistent as 
life, to repeat familiar ceremonials in 
familiar places, with well remembered 
companions, is also of inexpressible in- 
terest, and its interest also owes little 
to locality. The place is but a tab for 
mental convenience, by aid of which 
the memory or actual repetition of the 
experience may be found. Whether the 
event occurs at Oberammergau or at 
some other village among the Alps, 
whether at Chautauqua or on the 
shores of some other beautiful Ameri- 
can lake, does not profoundly matter. 
Chautauqua and Oberammergau are 
mentioned together because last week 
at the annual celebration of “Old First 
Night” at Chautauqua, the Mary Mag- 
dalene of 1910 at Oberammergau ex- 
prest a feeling of reminiscence, a sense 
of being again—as six years ago in her 
Bavarian village—one of a group of the 
specially devoted, enacting a drama of 
solemn meaning, and as she looked out 
upon the sea of witnesses finding her- 
self face to face with the idealism of 
the world. 


It was forty-two years ago, on the 
first Tuesday evening in August, that 
the now venerable Bishop Vincent and 
a company of people enthusiastic about 
Sunday school work, having come to- 
gether for two weeks of study, held 
their first vesper service. The same 
words with which that service was 
opened, “The day goeth away,” were 
read again now in the mellow sonorous 
tones for which the Bishop has become 
famous, and when the antiphony rose 
from among the packed benches of the 
great, rude amphitheater, it would 
need a Homeric simile to describe thé 
mighty hum of voices. The multiplied 
whiteness of many bits of white linen 
held aloft by and by was as if they 
had all been whitened on the shores of 
a Homeric sea. Drooping from uplifted 
hands, there were perhaps six thou- 
sand, a calculating reporter said; but 
the impression was of a number that 
could not be counted, all blossoming 
white for early Chautauquans who now 
come to these annual ceremonials no 
more. This was the Chautauqua salute, 
once seen never forgotten, whether all 
aflutter in a breeze of welcome as to 
the honored presiding officer, or thus 
drooping in the stillness of memory. 
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When Bishop Vincent later asked any 
who had read the service in 1874 to 
take special seats on the platform, 
twenty-five men and women responded. 
These same men and women will con- 
tinue to come, year by year, till “on 
some tomorrow” not long ahead, they 
were charged to remember, their assem- 
bly will be in “the eternal realm.” 

Every part of the country was rep- 
resented by these survivors from 1874. 
As for the general concourse, it was 
shown, by the testimony of rising as 
each state or section was called, to 
come from cities, towns, and hamlets 
in every state of the Union and from 
lands abroad. New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, which almost meet at a point 
near Chautauqua, were strongest in 
number; but after them Texas, Ken- 
tucky, and Alabama surpassed any 
other trio. Every class graduated in 
the Chautauqua Circle of home readers 
since the beginning had its delegation, 
and each group was applauded as it 
rose. 


Speeches from those who remember 
gave way to challenging and compelling 
speeches from those who must look to- 
ward the future because the responsi- 
bility rests upon them. These laid 
stress upon what Chautauqua has be- 
come, no longer an “institute” for 
Sunday school workers alone, but a 
system of popular education attracting 
fifty thousand people each summer, en- 
rolling three thousand of these for 
formal class room instruction in vari- 
ous departments of study, directing the 
home reading of ten thousand thruout 
the year, expounding everywhere the 














Olman 
HORATIO CONNELL 
An American baritone who is favorably known 
in England and Germany as well as in this 
country for his lieder and oratorio singing. He 
has toured with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra and Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
He heads the vocal department of the Chautau- 
qua summer schools 


value of vacation weeks and the spare 
moments of time. These speakers dwelt 
also on the needs of Chautauqua for 
coming years, insisting that now and 
always, like any worthy educational in- 
stitution, it is poor, since the needs re- 
vealed to its managers are more than 
it can meet; and the audience listened 
to them. The one most attentively 
heard repeated over and over the as- 
surance that the investments suggested 
would pay no dividends, and that the 
projects were all, in a business sense, 
impractical. The woman who last year 
presided over the General Federation 
of Women’s Ciubs, Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker; the man who has studied 
Americans in the making more, per- 
haps, than any other living person, 
E. A. Steiner; and one of the foremost 
educators in the country, Earl Barnes; 
all declared that a gift to Chautauqua 
is a contribution to the most significant 
enterprise for adult education in the 
world. 

Without frenzy but with manifest 
oneness of impulse, when gifts were 
invited, some two thousand gave each a 
separate dollar, probably three thou- 
sand in all gave something, and the 
gifts ranged in value from a thousand 
dollars down to the small coin that a 
child put in. One of the largest came 
from a Canadian whose name is widely 
known, and who declared that in spite 
of war obligations and war burdens -at 
home, he could not withhold this token 
that his mind turned with interest and 
longing toward Chautauqua. Those who 
had been awarded free scholarships in 
the Summer Schools made a collective 
offering to extend like advantages to 
others next year. State delegations gave 
in the name of their states, religious 
bodies in the name of their denomina- 
tions, strangers gave anonymously. 


When the gifts were all in, the peo- 
ple did not all sigh relief and go home. 
They stayed, reluctant to end an eve- 
ning of so much meaning for them. 
When, after two or three more ad- 
dresses prophesying good things for the 
Chautauqua of tomorrow, they were 
dismissed, the movement was very slow 
toward the circumference of the gigan- 
tic and formless unwalled shed and 
thence out into the night. Groups of 
two and three and a dozen could be seen 
halting in the half shadow to confirm 
one another in what they had thought 
or felt. Old First Night is one of those 
rare events that bring many minds to- 
gether and fuse them into a composite 
social mind. Old First Night at Chau- 
tauqua is a spectacle and a phenomenon 
which a Buddist philosopher or a mi- 
grant from some other world, if he 
came to visit among us, should be ad- 
vised to witness at all costs. For there 
is no other ceremony that would so well 
exhibit to him one of the moods of 
America. 





